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My Father’s Grave. 


Tux mound is green, the grass is growing 
O’er the newly platted grave; 

Fast the tide of time is flowing, 
Whelming all beneath its wave. 


| joy to think that wave may bear 
Me onward to a world of bliss, 

That l may see and love him there 
Whom I so fondly prized in this! 


My Father !—Oh! thy name is yet 
Atreasured thought, and long will be, 
E’en till with parting life shall set 
The pole-star of my memory ! 


For thou to me hast been below 

A guide to warn, a light to guide ; 
To thy unceasing love I owe 

More than to all the world beside ! 


Thy kindness now seems doubly dear, 
Since thou art gone, and gone forever ! 
How bright Affection’s hues appear, 


Which nought can dim, tho’ death may sever! 


So, when the summer sun departs, 
And wintry darkness reigns alone, 
Then o’er the memory of our hearts 
Beams brighter still, his brightness gone! 


Parent spirit! gone before me ! 
Look’st thou from thy starry throne ? 
Haply now thou watchest o’er me, 
Sorrowing at thy grave alone! 


Here the world, its truth, its error, 
Wealth, and glory, all are vain ; 

Joy and sorrow, hope and terror, 
Cease, where death alone can reign ! 


The grave ! that frail and silent dwelling, 
What is all its gloom to me ? 
hot e’en its silence telling 
What my own sure fate must be ! 


Yes! but here a while I gather 
Flowers of memory, springing fast : 
Cherish’d thus for thee, my Father! 
their gratefu) bloom will last! 


And oh! when time and death shall sever 
Me from every earthly tie, 
hen, ta.dwell with thee forever! 


hat hope will make it bliss to die ! 
a ———_———___—_ 








a regard one shows economy, is like that shown 
4n old aunt, who is to leave us something at last. 
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Les Marionnettes. 


Trust me, our life’s a puppet show 
The peasant and the sage, 

The rich, the high, the poor, the low, 
Are actors on its stage ; 

Grooms, players, editors and kings, 
Coquettes, and devotees ; 

All—all are moved by wires and springs, 
And dance when others please. 


Yet man, proud man, who walks erect, 
And boasts that he is free, 

Stalks blindly on, and don’t suspect 
Those wires he cannot see ; 

But soon the humble fool will learn 
What fortune has in store, 

And be (for each must have his turn) 
A puppet—nothing more. 


See the fond maiden of eighteen 
When certain feelings move, 

She knows not what those tremors mean, 
And dares not think ’tis love ; 

Yet she, poor soul, when love inspires, 
And agitates her breast, 

Just moves as Cupid draws the wires, 
A puppet—like the rest. 


Again, observe yon portly cit, 
Whose young and giddy spouse 
Can govern with a woman’s wit 
Her husband and her house; 
He’s jealous, or perhaps he’s not, 
But watch him, and anon, 
You'll see enough to dub him—what ? 
A mere automaton, 


But all mankind are just the same, 
Are woman’s slaves; in short, 

Are puppets, though without the name, 
And caper for their sport ; 

The grave and gay, the wit, the drone, 
Her leading strings control, 

All dance alike, one wire alone 
Can animate the whole. 








The Double Life. 

THERE are two lives to each of us—gliding on at 
the same time scarcely connected with each other! 
the life of our actions—the life of our minds; the 
external and the inward history; the movements 
of the frame—the deep and ever-restless workings 
of the heart! They who have loved know that 
there is a diary of the affections, which we might 
keep for years without having oceasion even to 
touch upon the exterior surface of life, our busy 
occupations—the mechanical progress of our ex- 
istence ;—yet by the last are we judged—the first is 
never known.—Bulier. 
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In a darkened chamber, weak and emaciated, 
was laid the highly gifted Mr. Dale. He, whose 
talents and ambition had given him a high station 
in society, and a name not soon to be forgotten, was 
now surrounded by nurses and physicians. Their 
subdued whispers, and cautious footsteps were the 
only sounds he was permitted to hear. He, whose 
voice had once controlled all who listened to the 
torrents of eloquence which flowed from his lips, 
could now only utter a few weak and indistinct 
murmurs. A disease had long been preying on 
him—he would not listen to its warnings. It had 
now prostrated his powers, and confined him, 
whose energy and ambition knew no limits, to the 
narrow boundary of his own apartment. His re- 
covery was doubtful—it therefore became neces- 
sary to send for his son—his only child—who had 
been absent about two years, traversing Europe, 
wherever his inclination led him. Francis imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, and was extremely 
grieved to find his highly gifted parent reduced to 
such a state—a parent to whom he was attached 
by the strongest ties of filial affection. The father 
and son were only allowed a few short interviews, 
which, after the first emotions of meeting were over, 
were chiefly employed by Mr. Dale in instruct- 
ing his son to conduct several important affairs, 
whose unfinished condition weighed upon and dis- 
tracted hismind. Francis found it impossible then, 
to relate to his father all that had befallen him in 
his absence, though he longed to confide to him 
the important secret of his heart. 


Francis was at first so much occupied by the 
state of his father’s health, the routine of business 
in which he soon became plunged, with the recol- 
lections of his own pre-occupied heart, that he 
scarcely noticed the new inmate of the abode, who 
had come to reside there during his absence—a 
young orphan, a ward of his father’s, lately from a 
fashionable boarding school, and possessing a very 
large fortune. Rosina Melton—young, rich, beau- 
tiful, gay and brilliant, did not often find herself un- 
noticed, and scarcely understood how it could be 
possible. 

After the arrival] of Francis, Mr. Dale revived a 
little, and strong hopes were entertained of his re- 
covery. He seemed very anxious that his son 
should enjoy some relaxation from business, and 
attendance at his bed. He often urged him to par- 
take of the pleasures of society, as it was then the 
gayest season at Baltimore; and, above all things, 
seemed desirous he should attend Miss Melton, 
wherever she went. 

Francis could not behold, without admiration, 
the extreme and fairy-like beauty of Rosina. Her 
light and graceful form, her flaxen ringlets, and 
her radiant smiles, attracted the admiration of every 
one. Sole mistress of a large fortune, she reigned 
in the gay circles of Baltimore, a little queen. Ca- 
pricious as the most indulged beauty ever was, she 





was so enchanting in her caprice, that she fou 
her slaves willing captives—and she received the; 
homage as one to whom homage was due. Sy, 
was the being whom Mr. Dale urged his son to x. 
comp any to scenes of gaiety and pleasure—sceyp, 
where Francis found himself received with my) 
favoron his own account. Mr. Dale had occupie) 
ja distinguished station in society; and Franc 
' handsome, talented, and fresh from his travels, som 
became no insignificant personage. It was not 
the nature of youth, perhaps, to withstand the ip 
toxication of all this—and Francis found he reeeiy. 
ed more gratification than he had supposed it poss. 
ble then to experience. But was the past forgu. 
ten? no, there were moments when the cherishej 
image of one far distant returned with all is 
|charms, and memory recalled the pure happiney 
he had once enjoyed with her. Then all his 
thoughts, all his plans, tended to hasten their r 
pale never to be again separated. When ly 
| spirits were depressed by cares, or wearied ly 
business, Francis found in the society of Rosin, 

amusement and relaxation from thought. Whils 
| her lovely sallies and playful caprices kept him\y 
'her side, he felt not that he was giving to her ay 
thing which had been pledged to another—for 
soon perceived she was not capable of arousix 
those feelings from the profound depths of the sou, 
which those who possess them feel, can never 
awakened but once. He was flattered to find tke 
beautiful Rosina, the idol of society, preferring hin, 
and he too thoughtlessly followed the impulse d 
the moment, to indulge his gratified vanity, whils 
the homage of his heart was given to another. 


One day, when Francis made his daily visit 
his father, he found him sitting up, and lookix 
much better; a flush of joy was in his countenant 
when he extended his hand tohis son. “ My dew 
Francis,” said he “ my darling plan for your hp 
piness is almost realized; I am indeed a favor 
| father; all my hopes and wishes for you har 
been gratified.” 

“Oh,” replied Francis, “have my exertions ® 
the cause met your approbation 7” 

“[ alluded to a more pleasing kind of business 
said Mr. Dale. ‘“‘Why, my dear son, have y* 
| delayed making your father a participator in y# 
| happiness, when all Baitimore knows your @ 
ment and devotion to Miss Melton.” ; 

“My attachment and devotion to Miss Melton’ 
repeated Francis, “then all Baltimore knows 
does not exist.” 

“Oh, Francis,” said his father, “why will y* 
deny that which every one must know, wil 
realize all my wishes for your advantage. You 
cousin Thornton has just informed me all about * 
how devoted you are to her, and that she smiles 
you alone. He, you know, was one of her 























favored admirers, before your return.” 






























































«Jtis only the jealousy of an unsuccessful suitor, 
which causes him to say so,” said Francis. 
« But there is my old friend Walton,” answered 
his father, “he tellsme the same thing; and he, 
ou know, does not often interest hiinself with the 
affairs of beaux and belies—even he, unobservant 
as he is, has noticed your attention to Rosina. 
Then, why should I be the last to be informed of 
that which would give me so much pleasure to 
«They are all mistaken,” replied Francis, ear- 
nestly. “ Rosina and I have only sought amusement 
in each others society.”’ 
“Indeed,” said Mr. Dale, gravely, “your con- 
duct, Francis, as far as I can learn, has not been 
worthy of you. You have given Rosina, and all 


- Baltimore, reason to suppose your attentions were 


_* 


a to look to 


to winher affections; and whilst every one thinks 


you areengaged, you declare amusement was the 
only object of all your devotion to her. How can 
you answer for her sentiments? Surely she must 
have reason to suppose that your intentions were 
serious. I should have thought her being my ward, 
her position in this house, might have secured her 
from being trifled with by you.” 

Francis was silent, for he remembered too well, 
that no one, most desirous of winning Rosina’s re- 
gard, could have been more devoted to her. He 
recalled a long series of attentions which he had 
rendered her, and sat seriously meditating on his 
father’s words, who was intently watching his son’s 
countenance. 

“There is but one thing to be done,” at length 
said Mr. Dale, «« I need not tell you how you ought 
to act.” 

“It cannot be,” replied Francis, and was pro- 
ceeding to inform his father of his attachment to 
anther, but Mr. Dale sank back exhausted, and 
faintly said, “I cannot bear a disappointmens 
now.” 

The physician then entered, who declared Mr. 
Dale had exerted himself too much; and Francis 
was dismissed from the apartment. He retired, 
vexed and annoyed to find his father had so ear- 
nestly set his heart upon his union with Rosina. 
With regard to her, he supposed that she, like him, 
had only followed the impulses of the moment; 
amusement being her only object—and through 
whim, more than any preference, she had bestowed 
her smileson him. He determined to withdraw 
from her seciety by degrees, and put a stop to his 
father’s false expectations. He had engaged to 
attend her that evening, toa large party. He de- 
termined it should be the last. When he entered 
the drawing room he found her fully attired, in her 
usually tasteful and fanciful manner—all gaiety and 

‘nmation. Never did she look more lovely, as 
with a blushing, smiling consciousness, she ad- 
dressed some playful observations to Francis ; but 
merely answered gravely, and turned away. 
Miss Dale, a maiden sister of his father’s, who pre- 
48 mistress over the establishment. gazed 
from one to the other of her favorites with evident 
Satisfaction, until she declared it time to depart. 
Faneis offered to arrange her shawl, but she said 
she preferred taking care of herself, and desired 
Rosina. Francis, however, allowed 


“F unassisted to wrap her shaw! around her, and 
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the unusual task detained her a long time. He 
offered his arm to lead her to the carriage, and she 
accepted it, much astonished at his unusual man- 
ner. They proceeded in silence, and in the same 
manner he led her through the hall. After she was 
seated, he retired to another part of the room. Ro- 
sina was extremely surprised, and displeased at 
the change in the manner of Francis. Notwith- 
standing the exertions of many to disperse the cloud 
from his brow, he beheld her through the crowd, 
spiritless and inanimate—no longer the creature of 
mirth and joy. He, however, turned away, and 
commenced dancing with another lady. This was 
too much for Rosina; this rebellion of one of her 
most devoted slaves. Shegranted one of the many 
claimants to her fair hand, the honor of leading her 
to the dance. Her spirits and animation returned; 
her eyes once more sparkled with their usual 
brilliancy—gay and mirthful sallies issued from her 
lips. 

In the course of the evening, as Francis stood 
rather retired, looking on the gay scene, he over- 
heard a lady say to a gentleman—“ What is the 
meaning of this—Miss Melton and Mr. Dale scarce- 
ly speak to each other; he dances in one room, she 
in another—this is quite unusual.” 

“Oh, some lover’s quarrel, I suppose,” answered 
the gentleman; “or perhaps the little beauty is 
tired of him; she has probably amuscd herself 
awhile, and now has discarded him.” Shall we 
tell it? 

Francis felt his vanity severely wounded, that 
any one should suppose him an unsuccessful claim- 
ant to Rosina’s hand. To have it supposed that 
she, capricious as she was, should have discarded 
him, was more than he could suffer; flattered and 
distinguished as he had lately been in society. “ It 
will not do,” said he to himself, ‘to end my flirta- 
tion with Rosina so suddenly; it will only make 
inquisitive people suppose that something impor- 
tant has passed between us; it is better to drop off 
by degrees.” He approached Rosina, intending 
to ask her to dance with him, but he found her sur- 
rounded by admirers, gay and brilliant; apparently 
engrossed by them. In vain he tried to attract her 
attention. She turned from him with an air of the 
most provoking indifference—she scarcely seemed 
to know or care whether he addressed her. This 
was so different from her former flattering man- 
ner, he felt the change most sensibly. He per- 
ceived a smile on the countenance of several as 
they witnessed his baffled efforts, and he retreated 
with a feeling of severe mortification. 

Miss Dale soon after proposed to return home. 
Rosina was ready to accompany her, and accept- 
ing the arm of a young gentleman, proceeded to 
the carriage. Francis attended his aunt, while 
Rosina continued her gay sallies to her escort, until 
the carriage drove away. She then sunk back in 
silence ; and to all Francis’ attempts to lead her 
into conversation she only replied by monosylla- 
bles, and scarcely vouchsafed an answer. 

When they reached the house they all went to 
the parlor. Miss Dale only paused whilst she 
lighted her candle, and immediately withdrew to 
her room, felicitating herself on her consideration 
for the young lovers. Rosina threw herself on the 
sofa, and covered her face with her hands. Fran 
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cis, feeling silence very awkward, by way of say- | and the favorable answer given ; in short, you gp 
ing something, turned to her and hoped she had | engaged.” 

passed a pleasantevening. The only reply wasa{ ‘ Engaged,” said Francis sadly, “ are we?” 
burst of tears. “Why, really, Francis,” said his father, « yo, 


Much shocked and astonished, Francis ap-| te the strangest, gloomiest successful lover I hay, 
proached, begging to know what distressed her ; | ©V€T beheld.” ; 
but she leaned her head on the arm of the sofa, | “Oh, my father,” replied Francis, with a toy 
and continued weepiug incessantly. He seated which alarmed Mr. Dale, “ if you knew all.” 
himself beside her, extremely concerned, and en- Mr. Dale eagerly questioned him, as to the 
deavored to console her. She reproached him | cause of his grief; and Francis related to him thp 
with indifference, and treating her with caprice. | long deferred tale ofan attachment he had formed 
He apologized and explained, but she was not to with a young girl he had met, under Anteresting 
be easily pacified. He became more and more | ¢iteumstances, in Spain. Whilst travelling throug 
earnest in his expostulations. Touched by her Andalusia, he had taken up his abode for a while 
tears, excited by her beauty, and his flattered van- | 1" @ monastery, to explore, at his leisure, the bea 
ity combined, he uttered he scarcely knew what, tiful scenery in the vicinity. Ina retired romantic 
until Rosina understood his words to mean an! SP, he had accidentally become acquainted with 


avowal of the love she had never doubted he had | ® YOUNg girl who resided there with her Hovernes, 
long entertained for her; accustomed as she was | * French woman. She had a father living, ay 


Englishman, who had strangely left her in this «. 

cluded spot, with no other protection than the good 

monks in the neighborhood. She had not seer 

; , him since her infaney. Francis had accidentally 

Whien they separated, as she ina flush of joy was | . arn: found ; 

, : | been introduced into their residence, and found in 

running to her room, Miss Dale arrested her foot- | aes ; ; 

S . ., | the beautiful Ines, his beau ideal of female excel. 
steps, and drawing her into her apartment, said, | 


|] SI ras extremely young, it was true 
ence. She was extreme ’ We, 
‘“‘Come, Rose, dear, tell me all about it. [know you RE am 


oat ” ettled einer] : i. scarcely emerged from childhood; but he thought 
d Francis have settled every thing long ago; so let | ; : 

’ at ie y 2 ©)’. | he perceived in her all the elements of a lovely 
me know, do, dearest. tosina, artless and undis- 


+ .,| Woman. She was gifted with a mind and under 
guised, threw herself into the arms of her kind : . : <= found’ 
yey ghar” jee f hot dee ital standing of a superior stamp, and Francis found t 
riend, and allowed her to draw from her the intel- . ; 

: . a delightful task to arouse the dormant energies 
ligence she so much wished to hear. After a long, : , es 
j eg PS a ; ©’! which she was scarcely conscious of possessing: 

ong gossip, in Which various minor matters were A : 

oe and watch the unfolding of the graces and beauties 
arranged, Rosina retired to dream of him who had ‘ | 
: , . | of her character. He scarcely knew how deep) 
captivated her youthful fancy, while the predomi- : ; ’ / 
¢i r CF bewild aed | he was interested, until aroused by the summonst» 
nating sensations of Francis were bewildermentand | , . ; 
° ‘ - 2 *.. | his father. He felt like one awakened from 
astonishment. He felt as if impelled by a resist- a And 
. | dream as delightful as mortal ever knew. An 
less destiny’; he attempted not to arrange his . 


: Ines, it is impossible to express her grief and dis 

thoughts; he scarcely knew what he wished; he ; 

agg Br apa Bed Spader tld m1 kk his | MY when she found that they were to separate; 
only desired to banish reflection. e sunk on his ' os 

md f ext : I: his sl d J for Francis had, as if with the wand of an enchant 
villow as if exhausted; his sleep was deep an 
: TI : Z “ tl P : per opened a new world toher. Madame —, her 
1eavy. 1¢ next morning he awoke with a star . * 

y 6 a?’ governess, had perfected her in many accomplis: 
from a dream of one far away, and his first thoughts a . he plea- 
f | , un 6 too dearly | ments» but with Francis she had enjoyed the plea 

were of her, whose image had been too dear ; ; 

Nea ol b eae ; . It Y | sures of intellect and genius. Before they separt- 
cherished to be obliterated at once. seemed as am : nner 
eth rr en ethtot | iW forcibly banis! r ted they vowed with all the passionate fervor ol 
if those thoughts which had been forcibly banishe , “. 
th ies bef; south J Saathact youth, let what would betide them, they would live 

1e night before, now returned with redouble . . si 

8 d lik ' . : hed hi for each other. Francis departed with a determin 
»ower, and like a torrent rushed over his soul. : , 
J Ae ; ‘ ; uon that their separation should be as short as the 
te feared he had placed an impassable barrier be- ‘ ; 1 in the 
. : nature of circumstances would perinit, and in 
tween himself and the one most loved, and he must ‘ > o eat 
ie ; a : es meantime, Father Iago consented to maintain! 
banish from his memory, if possible, his hitherto ~ . ‘vel 
. “ correspondence. Since his return he had rece! 
dearest recollections. He could not reason, he 


i iaen welinae S hdliee Meee td i¢ | one letter from Madame, containing a postserif' 
could not reflect; and hasti ressing himse : : e nal te 

Nidighe Tenens 4 . ’!}from Ines. Francis ended his narrative with bitter 
went to pay his morning visit to his father. He 


found hi , sal teehee Mais ten od regret and sorrow for his own conduct. 
ound his aunt seated beside his father, in close| © ; 
1 . “tt Ae meee “ Really Francis,” said Mr. Dale, “Isce noth 
conversation. The subject which they were dis-|. , , : 7 ‘ch flirts: 
Sp ese ene a | ins se terrible in this affair—a mere boyrsh firt 
cussing appeared to be a pleasing one, for each|,.°? _. ; , . ' 
6 @pp pati i. "| tion with a little girl—quite a child, who has proba 
countenance wore a smiling aspect. Mis3 Dale “ot 
: bly forgotten you long before this. 
arose as he entered, saying, as she left the room, : 


' ; ‘Il tell r a “ Forgotten me,” replied Francis! “ Oh, no, it 8 
‘(but here comes one who will tell you the rest of | . - 

; a J ° impossible, I know the heart of Ines too well. 
the story better than I can. 


know the depth and profundity of feeling of whieh 
“Well, Francis,” said Mr. Dale, gaily, ‘ you will | she is capable, and in that solitude every thing will 
not attempt to deny it now. Why do you delay | nourish the sentiment. Shall I deceive a trustins 
making your father a partaker of your happiness? | and confiding heart? Shall [leave her to watch, 
you know nothing ean give me greater delight than | and wait for my return until she is informed I have 
to call the lovely Rosina daughter. Sister Jane |chosen another—that I have been false to her 
has just been telling me, and Rosina informed her | false to Ines?” 
last night, the important declaration hasbeen made, |“ Indeed, Francis,” said Mr. Dale, with a sarea® 





to the homage of all hearts. Blushing and smiling | 
through her tears, she listened and favorably re- 


plied. 
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ic smile, “I was not aware you were so romantic ; | Now every thing has prospered—every thing en- 


those wilds of Andalusia must have inspired you. 


courages me to hope, shall [ again be disappointed 


jf you use your owmgocd sense and judgment, you | by a foolish boy’sromance? ‘The fortune of Ro- 
will view the affair in a different light. You must} sina will at once place you where you can act 
see things as they really are, and not form your | freely, and unrestrained by daily incessant endea- 
opinion from the page of fiction. You have had a | vors to support an establishment. It will give you 
few weeks acquaintance with a young girl, scarce- | an influence with others, which you can use to 
ly fifteen, and you pretend to judge of her heart and 
character. You behold her wearing out an exist- | herself alone, no charms? Will she not sweetly 
ence blighted by your inconstancy—believe me, I 
know the heart of woman better. Her father, who 
has unaccountably left her so long, will probably 
take her into the world when she is a woman. In 
say scenes and with gay people she will soon for- 
get the youth who in that solitude—and being the 
only person she had ever seen—created a youthful 


fancy 1m 
creature 


her breast. On the other hand, here is a | 
, who to see is to love. Evenyourroman- | 


great purposes. And hasa union with Rosina, for 


sooth your private noments—make your domes- 
tic life delightful—strew your path with flowers ? 
There are few who would not make many sacri- 
fices to obtain her, even were she portionless.” 
Francis possessed an ardent and afiectionate 
heart; and from early life it had been devoted to 
his only parent; his filial love and reverence for 
his father was unbounded—and it was not wonder- 
‘ful his father possessed great power over him. 








‘tic temperament might make her the heroine of | This influence he exerted now, to advance his 
your vision. She has given you her heart, I can- 
not say unasked ; for has not your conduct been | arguments—sometimes by flattery, and often by the 
suflicient to convince her of your sentiments. Not- 
withstanding your first love,” and he rather sneered, 
“itis evident she has powerfully fascinated you— 
she haschosen you among many, perhaps equally 
sifted, and the other had seen no one else. Rosina 
is your countrywoman, too—has the same sympa- 
thies; thesame prejudices; the same religion as 
you-and that is much in married life. No for- 


limits, J 


My plans 


eigners can feel the same union which those of 
one country, one home, experience—however con- 
genial their characters may be. Persons as young 
as youare, 1 know, usually despise worldly con- 
sideration; yet, when you arrive at my age, you 
will pereeive they are of consequence. You, I 
hve always considered as possessing judgment 
above your years—less blinded by the delusions of 
youth—more free from the follies of an unbridled 
imagination ;—and it would grieve me much, to find 
myself mistaken just as a noble career is opened to 
you. Listen to me with coolness, Francis, and let 
your father’s experience be profitable to you. At 
your age, I was aspiring, ambitious, beyond all 


determined to follow a career which 


should give me a lofty station among men. I 
knew I possessed talents—and I despised the dis- 
Unetions of wealth. But the want of it has been 
my blight—my stumbling block. In vain I have 
lbored—I have been thwarted, frustrated in all 


“You, my father,” said Francis, “ have you not 


nsen toa high station in society—are you not es- 
*emed, admired—nay, venerated for your unrival- 
led talents—are you not regarded as an uncommon- 
) Successful and prosperous man?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Mr. Dale, “ I know they 
think soI know I have risen—I have obtained | 
‘omething ; but how far below my aim, my plans. |from his memory the recollection of Ines—of his 











attered, 


ou 


NCCE ss J 


that it will take all my care to keep this 


ee ° 

ble frame and lofty-struggling soul together. In 
fenew my existence. All my hopes, and all 
ny ° 
Y plans are for your advancement; and for your 


amas ardent as I once was for myself. 
: 


worldly and ambitious schemes;—sometimes by 


sarcastic manner in which he ridiculed every ap- 
| pearwnee of romance—and Francis was trembling- 
ly alive to ridicule: he obtained his wishes, aided 
as he was by the charms of the fascinating Rosina. 
When Francis beheld her beautiful countenance, 
suffused with blushes of pleasure at his approach, 
and was aware of her preference for him, to her 
many admirers, he could only think of her and the 
happiness of the present moment. When he per- 
ceived he was envied by some, felicitated by all 
for possessing her entirely his own, he could not 
help congratulating himself on the inestimable 
treasure he had obtained. Much does the value 
we place on any thing depend on the opinion of 
others. Those who consider themselves most in- 
dependent of such considerations, are often influ- 
enced by it. He surrendered himself to the plea- 
sure of her society, and endeavored to drown the 
remembrance of Ines—of his broken vows—in the 
constant dissipation of gay company with Rosina. 
Every difficulty was smoothed—every thing com- 
bined to hasten their marriage. An early day 
wasfixed, and splendid preparations hastily made. 
A few days before, he received a letter from 
father Iago, inclosing one from Ines. ‘They in- 
formed him that Madame , the kind friend, 
the beloved instructress of Ines, afier a short illness, 
hadexpired. Father lago had written to the father 
of Ines, informing him of the event; but Ines had 
turned to Francis with a sweet reliance and trust- 
ing confidence, for comfort in her desolate state— 
the destruction of one tie, had more closely united 
her heart to his. With a feeling of despair, he 
crushed her letter in his hands, and cast it in the 
flames; and as he witnessed the destruction of the 
dictates of a confiding heart, he hoped to erase 






































ou know not my grasping ambition. The world | broken faith; but he felt as if his own heart was 
*ycall me prosperous, successful-—but behold 
'eadisappointed man. I may probably live many 


mere but never more can I take an active part in 
'¢ business of life. My constitution is so much | to start into fresh existence; the feelings she had 


withered and scorched likethe frail memorial he 
had cast from him. It was in vain he endeavored to 
repress such thoughts—the image of Ines seemed 


excited he found were still buried in the depths of 
his heart; in vain he fancied they were destroyed. 
He rushed from the apartment to the society of 
Rosina. A gay assembly surrounded her, and 
Francis appeared the gayest of the gay; and he 
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gazed on Rosina, and tried to imagine himself the | of a Miss Selmore, who was there with her fathe, 
happiest. ‘She has given me her young and in-| Among the persons he mentioned, Rosina ree, 


nocent heart,” said he, ‘‘ and she shall never know 
the divided one she has in exchange. If the most 
devoted attentions can make her happy, she at 
least shall be so.” 

They were married, and for some time were 
engaged in aroutine of gaiety and company. Fran- 
cis, too conscious that Rosina was deceived by 
him, indulged her slightest wishes, and most ab- 
surd whims. She was the last personin the werld 
to suspect that his attachment was not all it ought 
tobe. Rosina had been so much accustomed to 
admiration and flattery, that she took them as a 
right. In a husband, she expected to find an 
adorer, and the most humble of her slaves. Her 
exactions increased every day, and Francic every 
day gave way tothem. He found it impossible, 
however, to satisfy her inordinate love of admira- 
tion, and her constant desire for variety. When 
he wished to settle down to the quiet comforts of 
domestic life, he found she had no taste or inclina- 
tion for it. Her appetite for novelty and variety 
had been so freely indulged, that simple pleasures 
had now no charms for her. Whenever she ima- 
gined he failed in any of his former devotion, tears 
and passionate upbraidings ensued. 

These scenes grew more and more frequent as 
Francis endeavored to attend to other duties. Her 
brilliant smiles and charming gaiety were only to 
be obtained by long and painful watching; and 
whenever he left her for any occupation, he always 
found a clouded brow awaited his return. By de- 
grees he surrendered more and more of his time to 
her, until his father began to fear that his gifted son 
would sink into the slave of a capricious woman. 
He endeavored to interfere, but he found he only 
increased the unhappiness of the ill sorted pair. 
Ue waited patiently for time to remedy the evil ; 
but time only seemed to rivet the chains of Rosina 
over the too conscious Francis. Several times Ro- 
sina was on the point of becoming a mother, and 
as often was she disappointed; until her health 
was completely destroyed. She sunk into a con- 
firmed invalid, with a peevishness of temper which 
made the home of Francis any thing but a happy 
one. Nothing now could satisfy her but a con- 
tinual removal from place to place,in search of 
health; and only in change of scene could she, as 
she fancied, obtain it. Francis gave up all occu- 
pation, to attend her from clime to clime. Mr. 
Dale saw, with bitter regret, his ambitious schemes 
and plans thwarted by a cause apparently insigni- 
ficant, yet effectual ; for Francis thought he could 
not devote himself too entirely to the suffering and 
helpless Rosina, to atone for the error he had com- 
mitted. 

They had now been married seven years—and 
after a long tour through the western states, found 
themselves at Ballston Spa. Mr. Thornton, a 
cousin of Francis’ rode from Saratoga one morn- 
ing, to see them. He wondered that they should 
bury themselves in the solitudes of San Souci, 
whilst Saratoga thronged with the beauty and 
fashion of the country. He ran over a long string 
of names of distinguished senators, and judges, 
men eminent for literature—and ladies, for beauty 
and fashion. Above all, he dwelt on the charms 













— — ——— fF 
Dale, § 
| nized several of her intimates, and she felta stro, - oa 
desire to figure among them, Her health was “ = pe 
better than usual; they therefore departed for &). prnchen 
ratoga, and were so fortunate as to procure a ern in 
room in one of the most fashionable hotels. twa: penn 
to be sure, a small confined apartment, in the thipj ” ued 
story, situated near the head of a stair case, wher Teed y 
they had the full benefit of the constant sound Mein 
footsteps—the ringing of bells—the calling to se. re ae 
vants—the noise of nurses and children ;—the mog turned ‘ 
undesirable situation imaginable, for an invalij, nounced 
But it was Rosina’s fancy to remain—and te J 3.1; ey! 
throng of people, the continual arrival and depy. away, @ 
ture of carriages, was unheeded by her, who som. thought 
times would not allow the faintest footsteps to}, lance | 
heard near her. When she arrived there she wy wore 
very much fatigued; but she had determined why do 
appear at dinner, and nothing would prevent bey, ” diffe 
By slow degrees she accomplished the duties of J fice in g 
the toilet. But the ravages which her glass 9% jo—Ro 
vealed to her, occasioned by time, illness, and a proceed 
ungoverned temper, did not make her feel in the bes HB onjeayo 
of humors. The rose no longer bloomed on be Hi jim som 
sunken cheeks, and her little form had lost is Hj. pehel 
roundness and elasticity; its sharpened angl« dignity 
were ill concealed by the costly drapery in whieh produce 
she enveloped herself. Supported on her husbands HM yor was 
arm, weak and trembling, she descended to the BM observed 
drawing room. He placed her on a sofa andsit TM graction 
was soon surrounded by several friends and « her chais 
quaintances, who welcomed her arrival. Th every thi 
room was filled with a crowd of distinguished per Hi rance at 
sons from all parts. Fashion, whose sway is ah could bes 
powerful—who sometimes bids its votaries disit Hi toss gy 
guish themselves by mad pranks, and noisy mer intiousl} 
riment; who causes blooming maidens, and gnj continues 
headed swains torunraces, ride on coach boxes, au Franciso 
drive four in hand. Now—this season at Saratop ing and 
required a soft subdued manner, a quiet langu, dining ro 
and pronounced any thing like a scene, decided) “ Poor 
vulgar—only a faint murmur therefore was hea, peared 
over the crowded apartment. None went fartle re 
than a quiet smile, being all that was allowed lt “Wha 
fore dinner—a soft and silvery laugh might bes Only, 
fered after supper, not before. mares 
Francis had wandered from the side of Rosin : Mrs, 
and was conversing with Mr. Thornton. The lt suid anot 
ter was informing Francis who the strangers we — 
and wishing to introduce him. Above all, hee see her 
patiated on the charms of Miss Selmore, wi! “Ther 
seemed to occupy all his thoughts. He enumett Thornton 
ted her graces and perfections, and described ber that he h 
as the most charming of women—decidedly Poor F 
most distinguished there. He pointed} her ott " iol the con 
Francis, who could only perceive a dark hairel BB useless n¢ 


lady, with a tall and symmetrical form, throug! 
neffectua 


the crowd which surrounded her. He rallie 
Thornton on his preference—but Thornton 
clared she was as unattainable as the north star-® 
ways crushing the hopes of her admirers ™ the 
bud; having, as he asserted, been sought for by ™ 
merous unexceptionables. Whilst thus engross® 
Rosina missed Francis from her side ; and with! 

peevishness and irritability which had become be again tha 
bitual to her—regardless as she ever was of 0! Bnerrimen 
or place—called out in an imperious tone, © Mi Bend a cle 


on her pi 
fragile fr; 
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father Dale, shut this window.” Every one started, as 
recy. I the sharp sound of her voice rang through the well 
stroy JF sjed apartment, and contrasted with the subdued 
'S DoW MF tone waich pervaded. Francis quietly obeyed her 
‘or Si. & sommand, though he could not help perceiving a 
‘Ure aH onile in the faces of the married men, and a con- 
Iwas, gratulatory shrug from the unmarried. Rosina 
€ thin pursued the conversation in whieh she was en- 
Where caged with a person near her, apparently without 
und o noticing him ; and as he left the window, he beheld 
\0 ser MM the lovely countenance of a lady who had quickly 
most FF wrned towards him, as she heard his name pro- 
Walid, J nounced. ‘The peculiar expression of her soft 
nd the Jark eyes almost startled him; but the lady turned 
depw. i away, and he could not discern her. ‘“ Why,” 
‘Solu HF thought he, as he gazed after her, “ why did that 
$ tole lance so suddenly awaken the remembrance of 
1 Wis HF thoughts and feelings which have expired forever— 
ned v [why does the indistinct remembrance of other and 
ther, 7 far diferent scenes return to me—have I seen that 
lies o! BE faceinadream?” But the bell then rung for din- 
8S + HE ner—Rosina placed her hand in his arm, and they 
ind aa proceeded to the table. When seated there, he 
ie bes HM endeavored to discover the lady who had interested 
on let HM himsomuch. He soon perceived her; but though 
ost I BAS he beheld a beautiful face, which expressed quiet 
angis HS dignity and self-possession, yet he saw nothing to 
which produce the same sensations as before. Her man- 
bavi’ HS ver was graceful and elegant; and as he closely 
to tit HA observed her, Rosina noticed his momentary ab- 
nd si sraction from herself; she threw herself back in 
nd a her chair, and it was in vain others offered her 
The BR every thing on the table. Provoked beyond endu- 
d pet HS rance at the unusual negligence of Francis, she 
is al could bear it no longer, but burst into a flood of 
distt HA tears. Startled and alarmed, Francis turned to her, 
y ne BS anxiously inquiring what was the matter; but she 
J en} continued weeping, and arose from her seat. 
os," B® Francis offered his assistance, and with much push- 
rato? TAS ing and shoving they made their way from the 
a dining room. 
~ “Poor Dale,” said Thornton, as they disap- 
farther peared, 
ed be “What is the matter ?” inquired a lady. 
be st “Only,” said another gentleman, “ Mr. Dale has 
married a fortune.” 
sii, “Mrs. Dale has been a long time in ill health,” 
he la M84 Another lady, a friend of theirs; “she is ex- 
wer. ae °°SSlvely nervous—indeed, I once did not expect 
he ev Ee ° See her alive now.” 


? whi 


“There is no danger of her dying,” said Mr. 


mer ornton, “ I wonder Dale has lived through all 
od her HB hathe has experienced.” 
ly the Poor Francis, he could not hel p being conscious 


out " Hof the comment such scenes produced; but it was 








en wseless now to argue, reason, or remonstrate with 
_ ina. Persuasion and reproaches were alike 
ral . ineffectual. She had too long given way toan un- 
mn 





“ontrolled temper to restrain herself. When they 
etched their apartment, in spite of all he could 
“Y to sooth her, she poured forth a torrent of re- 
roaches and upbraidings, until she sunk exhausted 
™ her pillow—a high fever raging through her 
‘agile frame. They neither of them appeared 
‘gain that evening. While sounds of music and 
“erriment arose from the gay saloon beneath— 
"da clear cool moon shone abroad, Francis re 















mained in a close room, watching the feverish 
slumbers of his invalid wife. 

The next day, Rosina was too ill to leave her 
room. As Francis was returning from the spring 
he met Thornton on the piazza. “ Come,” said the 
latter, seizing him by the arm, “ now let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Selmore—now we have an oppor- 
tunity; we may never have another, she is just go- 
ing to ride,”—but Francis declined his offer, and 
turned away. ‘O, come,” said Thornton, “‘wify is 
not here, and will not be jealous—I will not detain 
you long.” Francis looked reprovingly at his 
friend. ‘Oh ho,” thought Thornton, ‘this is too 
serious a matter to jestabout.” He drew Francis 
towards a group of five or six, equipped for riding, 
and introduced him to Miss Selmore and her father, 
a venerable looking old gentleman. Beneath the 
close cottage bonnet which shaded her features, he 
discovered the same lady who had attracted his no- 
tice before; and he could not wonder that Thorn- 
ton was so strongly interestedin her. He observ- 
ed her attentively, but he could not discover again 
that peculiar expression in her large dark eyes 
which had first arrested his attention. Amidst all 
the changes of her expressive countenance—and 
they were many—he saw not that look again. A 
gentleman celebrated for talent was relating some- 
thing extremely interesting to her, embellished 
with all the charms of the highest conversationable 
powers. When she spoke in reply, at the sound 
of her voice, Francis started and turned towards 
her—for it produced the same inexplicable interest, 
the same indistinct reminiscences as that glance of 
her eyes had done. She observed the intenseness 
of his gaze, and it seer-ed to embarrass her for a 
moment. It was for amomentonly—she soon con- 
tinued in her usual calm and dignified manner. 

‘¢ Come, Elizabeth,” said her father, “ the horses 
wait.” She arose, and the party proceeded. 

“ Elizabeth ?” repeated Francis,“ her name 
ought not to be Elizabeth ; it does not suit her,”— 
but why, he could not tell. 

Rosina recovered, and was once more able to en- 
joy society. She exerted some of her former pow- 
ers of fascination, and was soon surrounded by a 
select few, who formed a little coterie, which was 
always together in their parties of pleasure. Mr. 
and Miss Selmore became members of this little 
circle. The latter, by her sweet winning ways, 
soon formed an intimacy with Rosina, and acquired 
a great influence over her. Francis was much 
gratified at these circumstances; for when he be- 
came acquainted with Miss Selmore, he found 
she possessed a mind and heart of a superior order. 
He had not seen her many times, before he dis- 
covered it was her resemblance to the long forgot- 
ten Ines, which interested him so much. “ And 
yet,” thought he, ‘they are very different. Miss 
Selmore is tall, stately, and commmanding as the 
pine of the forest—whilst Ines was a graceful, 
clinging, dependant passion flower; open as day, 
with a heart alive to every impulse, and with feel- 
ings which burst from her lips or spoke in her elo- 
quent countenance. Miss Selmore, on the contra- 
ry, is ever composed and reserved. One would 
suppose her cold, did she not show so strong an at- 
tachment to her father and a few chosen friends.— 





A transient expression ; the tone of their voices may 
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very different characters.” 

Soon after, Mr. and Miss Selmore prepared to 
depart from Saratoga. He was the proprietor of a 
large tract of land on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence—lie had erected a fine house in a beautiful 
situation, and there they usually passed the sum- 
mer. ‘The day they were to depart Rosina was 
too unwell to leave her apartment, and Francis 
joined a large party who were assembled on the 
piazza around Mr. and Miss Selmore to bid them 
adieu and express their regret at their departure. 
The carriage was at the door, and they only waited 
the disposal of the baggage ; whilst they all stood 
there, a pertsmart mulatto girl, a maid of Rosina’s, 
who she had allowed to become a privileged per- 
son, came tripping along. As she passed the 
group, she nodded saucily to Francis and said, 
‘Mr. Dale, mistress wants you to come to her im- 
mediately.” Francis hastily took leave of them, 
and as he retreated he could not help hearing the 
laugh which went around the party at his expense, 
and too sensitively felt the ridicule which his ap- 
parent submission to domestic tyranny exposed 
him—but as he hastily turned from Miss Selmore, 
her countenance wore for a moment that transient 
expression of mingled pity and regret, which he 


echos of his heart like astrain of long forgotten 
music. He, however, hurried to Rosina, and in 
complying with her trivial wants and tedious ex- 
actions, tried to satisfy himself that he was fulfil- 
ling hisduties. She soon became wearied with the 
sameness of Saratoga, and signified her intention 
to depart; Francis allowed her to dictate the road 
they were to pursue—they first visited Lake 
George, and from thence proceeded through Lake 
Champlain to Canada. 

The health and strength of Rosina seemed to re- 
vive every day—whilst at Montreal, she one day 
expressed a desire to visit an Island some dis- 
tance up the river, which a gentlemen had been 
telling her was the scene of an interesting Indian 
legend ; Francis endeavored to dissuade her, as he 
feared the expedition would be too fatiguing— 
but the more he disapproved it, the more she was 
bent on the gratification of her wishes. Opposi- 
tion only made it a matter of importance to her, 
and Francis found himself obliged to comply, to 
avoid one of those bursts of passion, which so much 
enfeebled her. 

After along ride over a rugged road, which al- 
most dislocated their limbs, they reached the ap- 
pointed place to embark. A boat was provided 
withstout oarsmen, well acquainted with the cur- 
rents of the river—they were guided through the 
rapids and reached the Island in safety, which was 
nearer the opposite side. When there, Francis 
found the beauty of the spot amplfrepaid him for 
the trouble and fatigue of reaching it—but Rosina, 
worn out and exhausted, threw herself on the grass, 
and declared she was too wearied to enjoy it. 
Francis spread a cloak to protect her from the 
dampness of the earth, and surveyed the fairy 
spot with much interest, until the descending sun 
warned them to return. In vain, however, he at- 
tempted to prevail on Rosina to depart—listless 


| 


had once before observed, and which waked the | 


a 


resemblo each other, as well as some trait in their | sentations, and declared she could not stir. He told 


her of the dangers of the rapids at night, and the 

jheavy dews which were even then beginning jy 
penetrate her slight garments—but she  turye 
away impatiently, and begged him not to harag 
her to death, and for once to allow her a shorty. 
pose. He pointed to some heavy clouds whic), 
were rising, and tried to excite her fears of thy. 
der, which he knew, always filled her with terrg,. 
but she only reproached him with endeavoring » 
tease her, in order to make her as uncomfortable g 
possible. 

At length one of the boatmen approached aj 
told him they ought to hasten to reach the opposiy 
shore, before the shower came on, as it would pp. 
bably be a heavy one. Francis said no more, by 
raising Rosina in his arms, placed her in the boy, 
notwithstanding her tears and reproaches. Sip 
then continued to detain them still longer, by the 
difficulty she found in arranging herself comfora 
bly. The cloaks and cushions were placed inal] 
possible ways before she could be satisfied: the 
clouds had gathered with great rapidity, and noy 
darkened the heavens above them—a squall of win 
arose, and loud claps of thunder burst arow{ 
them—the wind raved—the rapids rushed wih 
wild uproar—the vivid lightning seemed to blind 
them atevery flash. Rosina was filled witht 
wildest terror ; at every clap of thunder, she woul 
startle them with her vehement screams ; though 
Francis endeavored to restrain her, yet she would 
suddenly start up, cast the cloaks from her, andap 
pear like a raving maniac—she would then sk 

















| down, and the convulsed movements of her fom 


alone showed she was sensible, until another cly 
of thunder aroused her. Francis ordered the be: 
men to land them atthe nearest possible place, au 
they pulled for the bank of the river, opposite 
the place they had originally started from. 4 
length they approached the shore, and attempted 
to land in safety. Francis informed Rosina they 
were out of danger, and would soon find shelter 
Rosina raised her head, and perceiving they lul 
reached the shore, impetuously started up, intent 
ing to spring from the boat, where she had suf 
ed so much—but as she stepped suddenly ont 
side, her weight, small as it was, overturned tit 
boat, and they were all precipitated in the rushilf 
torrent—her movements were too unexpected it 
them to guard against; Francis seized the sinking 
form of Rosina, and in vain, tried to keep her a 
himself on the surface, as they were borne along)y 
the current. The experienced boatmen immet 
ately reached the shore, and with ready presente 
of mind, ran down to a spot where they knew! 
jutting rock would assist them in saving the ob 
ers. They succeeded in bringing them to the lam, 
though Rosina was insensible ; shewas borne 
rude log hut which was the nearest habitation, aud 
laid on a coarse untidy bed—every means were 
to restore her to life, but in vain: that pale 
inanimate form was all that remained of the oD 
gay and beautiful Rosina. Francis gazed in * 
lence and stillness onthose changed features wht" 
death had left his trace, until roused by the & 
trance of Mr. Selmore and his daughter. It ha? 





and inanimate, she scarcely listened to his repre-! of the sad event had hastened to the suflere™ 


pened that their abode was near, and they hear 
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He told They were 
at, and the recent acqua 
>gMning jp ed down the fine face of Elizabeth, as she beheld 
he turned he lifeless form of Rosina. The body was con- 
t to harass er ed to the residence of Mr. Selmore, and soon 
a Stn, ie deposited in the grave yard, near the neat 
uds which yee which graced the neighboring town of O—. 
rs of thun. : Francis lingered some time with his new friend— 
vith terror: cheered and soothed by their kindness and sympa- 
Pavoringt) HF 1. He departed at length for his own home, 
fertable s HF hore he found another suffering invalid demand- 
‘inghis cares. His father did not linger long; he 
ached ani Hi had only time to rejoice when he beheld his son 
he opposite relieved from the shackles, as he supposed, of his 
would pr. advancement, before he too was laid in the tomb— 
o more, bt 7.4 Francis felt he was then alone in the world. 
n the bow With a heart rich in all its best affections, Fran- 
ches. te ‘cis became weary of his splendid, though lonely 
ger, bythe J) ome. He resolved to travel—to again visit Eu- 
If comforta “rope, and that spot where he had once indulged in 
lacedinall HF. -h delicious dreams. Just before his marriage, 
tisfied : th “he bad written to inform Father Iago of the event— 
y, and nov begging him to communicate itto Ines. He had 
uall of wie lexpressed the warmest wishes for her welfare, and 
rst around earnestly implored to be informed of it. To this 
ushed wih 




























letter he had received no answer, and his endeavor 
ever after had been to forget her; but now the re- 
ollection of her returned, and he wished to ascer- 
tain her fate. Before he departed, he resolved to 
visit once more the grave of his wife, to see if the 
nonument he had ordered to mark the spot where 
she was laid had been properly placed. In such 
duties he felt as if making some amends for once 


1ed to blind 
ed witht 
-, she would 
ms ; though 
t she would 
her, andap 
d then sink 


of her form leceiving her. He found his orders had been 
nother cl HA y.ithfully performed under the superintendance of 
ed the ba is kind friends, Mr. Selmore and Elizabeth. He 
e place, au ingered some time at their residence. A year had 
fy passed since he leftthem; and he found Elizabeth 
1 from. 


more charming—more lovely in the bosom of do- 


d attemplel estic life, than in the excitement of society. 
Rosina the) By ime passed swiftly, and he had almost forgotten 
find shelt is proposed travelsin the pleasure he now enjoyed. 
ing they ba One evening, Francis and Elizabeth were seated 
1 up, inte Miovcther in a small summer parlor. The window 
e had sufie: 


pened on a piazza, which was filled with olean- 
us, cape jarmine, and other tropical plants. It 
as one of those rare evenings which seemed to 


lenly one 
erturned the 


the rush, ome to us from another clime, and occasionally 
expected it cur in our short summer, to let us know the de- 
the sinking Bibbichts enjoyed by the children of the South. The 
ceep her and agrance of the flowers, the brilliant yellow light 
rne along 7 {the moon, all served to transport the imagination 
nen 1nme® Hb other climes. Elizabeth, as if to complete the 
dy present? lusion, taking her guitar, played several Spanish 
they kneW* BiRirs, At length she commenced one which Ines 
ving wa merly played, and was the special favorite of 
n to the 1a BP rancis, Sintey recalled how often she had 
As borne #0? layed it, again and again, for him; and he then 
bitation, © ought he could never be wearied with the repeti- 
ns were" Bion of the few and sim ple words, which seemed the 
jat_pale a *athings of a constant heart. Every thing con- 
of the 0 fi pired to bring back the recollection of those days; 
| gazed nae ¢dreams of his boyhood revived with full force, 
atures W jh nd the intervening lapse of years was forgotten. 
d by ae ® remained some time leaning his head on his 
iter. It aA and, giving way to the tide of recollections which 
they hears Brought back the « greenest spot” in “memory’s 


he suftere™ 


aste,”’ 


much surprised to recognize their| ly uttered the name of «Ines,”—almost fancying 
intance of Saratoga, and tears stream-| her light form beside him. 
| “Do you still remember Ines?” said Elizabeth. 


| 


He looked ather with astonishment. ‘ You will 
be surprised,” continued she, “to find I was once 
acquainted with Ines—and knew all the secrets 
of her heart.” 

‘“* Can it be possible !” exclaimed Francis, more 
and more surprised—*“ Oh tell me of her, where I 
can find her; I was even now on the point of seek- 
ing her.” 

“ For what purpose would you seek her?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“To ascertain,” he replied, “if she still remem- 
bered him, who once awakened an interest in her 
heart.” 

“And if she has preserved her faith entire for 
these long, long years, what return have you to of- 
fer?” said El:zabeth,— What reparation can you 
make to her, who gave you all her youthful heart— 
to her, whom you condemned, first to a tong period 
of hope deferred—then to the certainty of slighted 
affections. If your return is a suggestion of duty, 
she will notacceptit. You can now offer her only 
the affections ofa heart once inconstant, who chose 
another—and the freshness of whose feelings are 
buried in the grave. I know her too well; she will 
not appreciate the offering.” 

‘« Elizabeth,” said Francis, “ no other ever arous- 
ed the feelings once awakened by Ines—though I 
had endeavored to forget her, when I thought an 
eternal barrier was between us, yet Rosina was 
not one to fill her place.” 

“It was then,” said Elizabeth, with a slight ex- 
pression of scorn on her beautiful lips, “ for inter- 
est, for worldly motives, you deserted Ines—Ch! 
worse than all.” 

‘‘ Hearme, Elizabeth,” said Francis, “and allow 
me to relate to you how weakly I have suffered 
myself to be the creature of circumstances, and in- 
fluenced by others—and tell me if Ines can for- 
give me the unhappiness I have caused her.” He 
then faithfully related all—and whilst she listened, 
her heart impelled her to forgive and excuse him. 
Her feelings softened towards him, and the cold- 
ness of her manner vanished. 

“If you should succeed in once more meeting 
Ines,” said Elizabeth, “‘ you must not expect to find 
her unchanged ; many years have past, and she is 
no longer the little enthusiast you once knew. 
The bitterness of blighted affection—the misery of 
misplaced attachment—the awakening from a 
dream where all was bright and beautiful, to a 
world where, at first, all seemed chaos and desola- 
tion, have wrought a change in her character, as 
time has done in her person. I will not dwell upon 
the misery which she once felt;—God was her re- 
fuge, and granted her a peaceful calm. She is 
now content. You imagine lier still in those 
scenes where first you met; but her father claimed 
her—brought her into the world ; she has travelied 
much—seen much, since you parted with her.” 

A suspicion of the truth suddenly dawned upon 
Francis, as he listened to Elizabeth ;—the tone of 
her voice, the agitation of her manner, all confirm- 
ed it.—“Isee her now—Ines is before me—my 
own Ines!” said he, as he clasped her to his heart. 





At length, forgetting the present, he soft- 
+) 





We will not dwell upon the happiness of Fran. 
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cis; he felt it was more than he deserved, when } 
Elizabeth confirmed his suspicion, and forgave him 
all the suffering he had inflicted on Ines. 

A leng and interesting discussion ensued ; all 
that had occurred since their separation was re- 
lated and explained. Elizabeth informed Francis, 
that her father had married a Spanish girl, with 
whom he lived very unhappily. She died, leaving 
Ines, an infant—but the bitter feelings occasioned 
by his wife, were visited on his child. He thought 
he had sufficiently provided for Ines, by placing 
her under the care of Madame When the 
latter died, and Spain became convulsed by revolu- 
tion, he felt himself obliged to send for his daugh- 
ter, to reside with hin; and had since become 
greatly attached to her. He could not overcome 
his aversion to her name, which was that of his 
wife. He therefore wished her called after hisown 
mother ; and the sir-name of Selmore, he had taken 
since his marriage, in consequence of inheriting 
an estate. 

Francis sought Mr. Selmore to obtain his sanc- 
tion to his union with Elizabeth. It was granted 
with reluctance, and not until he learnt her happi- 
ness depended on it—for she had become so close- 
ly entwined around his heart, he could not bear a 
separation. He had seen her so often insensible 
to the addresses of otliers, he considered her at 
length all his own, and had not supposed the possi- 
bility of parting. ‘I have no right,” said he, ‘to 
object to Elizabeth’s wishes—she has been all that 
a daughter could be to me, whilst I deserted her 
during the tender years of childhood, and the im- 
portant period of opening youth, when she most 
needed a parent’s watchful care. That she has 
proved so worthy of my affection, is a blessing to 
which I feel Lam not entitled.” 

Francis promised there should be no separation ; 
one home could contain them, and the arrangement 
was equally agreeable to all. They were united, 
and Francis found that happiness in domestic life, 
which, during his first marriage, he thought only ex- 
isted in a poet’s imagination. 





Elizabeth, or Ines, as Francis still loved to call 
her—whose heart had been so long like a garden 
in winter, where beautiful flowers ‘once bloomed, 
now blighted by frost and covered with snow— 
cold, spotless and brilliant: once more, when the 
genial influence of reciprocated affection, as the 
warm gales of spring were felt, blossomed with 
richer, rarer plants. ‘Trials had not been sent to 
herin vain. They had been the means of turning 
her to the conselations of religion—the only refuge 
of the afilicted. E, 8. 














To tell a man he lies, though but a jest is an 
affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may be because no other vice im- 
plies a want of courage so much as that of making 
a lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, is touch- 
ing him in the most sensible part of honor, and in- 
directly calling him a coward. I cannot omit, un- 
der this head, what Herodotustells us of the ancient 
Persians. ‘That from the age of five years to 





twenty, they instruct their sons only in three things, | 
to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and. 
to speak truth.” 


———————<— -_ 


Lifes’s but a Dream. 


Ou, prize thou not too fond, too high, 
The passing scenes of earth; 

For many a bitter tear and sigh 
Proclaim their transient worth: 

And the wild heart which stoops to bind 
To earth its hopes supreme, 

Will find, by sad experience find, 
Its promise but a dream. 


Genius that strives through toil and pain 
To climb the steep of fame. 

Seeking with restless mind to gain 
An amaranthine name ; 

When that proud dazzling height is won, 
With sick’ning sigh shall deem 

That all he fixed his heart upon, 
Was but a fleeting dream. 


Ask of ambition’s poisoned soul 
The worth of all his spoils, 

When he has reached the tempting goal 
Of hope that crowned his toils ; 

And he shall own with aching breast 
Which loathes the solemn theme, 

That pomp, and power, and glory, rest 
Upon a baseless dream. 


How fair the front of youthful years, 
How lovely and serene! 

Where boyhood’s laughing eye appears 
In all its glorious sheen ; 

But passions in their darkling rage 
Hide its fast fading beam, 

And the knit brow of tottering age 
Tells peace is but a dream. 


Joy after joy is torn away, 
Friend after friend departs, 

As death with wide unswerving sway, 
Breaks the long chain of hearts ; 

While every leaf that autumn throws 
Sere in the forest stream— 

And every faded fioweret shows 
That life is but a dream. 


Yea, the unnumbered forms that are 
Where the wild waters moan, 
In ocean’s living sepulchre, 
Unnoted and unknown— 
And the green countless mounds that sleep 
Beneath the night’s pale beam, 
Whisper in accents stern and deep, 
That life is but a dream. 


And is there then no stranger clime 
Isled in yon glorious sky, 

Where the freed soul midst joys sublime, 
Shall never fear to die? 

Must its high hopes of bliss repose 
On time’s eventful scheme, 

While every pulse of nature shows 
That life is but a dream! 


Hush! there’s a world where changes ce 
And tears are al] unknown; 

Where every heart is tuned to peace, 
And bliss is every tone : 

Lo, the immortal spirit swells 
Midst the inspiring theme, 

And its high hope of being tells 


That world is not a dream! pRotst 
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Ir would have been difficult, and perhaps utterly 
impossible, throughout all Germany, to have found 
, nobleman more beloved and idolized by his 
nantry and vassals, than Wilhelm, Count of Sa- 
yrn. A warrior in the field, and a profound 
statesman in the cabinet, his subjects and retainers | 
rewarded the exertions he had made te increase 
their prosperity and happiness, with the most de- | 
voted aflection and unshaken fidelity, The terri- | 
tory of Savern under his dominion became the 
most flourishing tract of land in all Germany, and 
a perfect paradise in comparison with the desolate 
aod uncultivated provinces by which it was sur- 
rounded, and it was ever with an erect mein, a 
proud air, and a swelling chest, that an inhabitant 
df this part of the world declared himself a fol- 
lower of the noble house of Savern. 





The happy and prosperous cordition of his vas- 
als, the high cultivation of his lands, and the de- 
vied attachment of all around to his person, 
plainly declared him to be a wise and sagacious 
ruler. There seldom was crime committed in his 
dominions, but when such did occur, the criminal 
fund the avenging sword of justice speedily and 
iwariably overtake him, and it was remarked that 
wcrime committed in the boundaries of Savern, 
tudever yet escaped unpunished or unrevenged. 
lis love of peace was great, but in those turbu- 
knt times war often became absolutely necessary, 
adit was not the wont of the house of Savern to 
allow their priviliges to be encroached on, or to 
sufer indignity or insult from the proudest prince 
in Christendom. 


Some three years previous to the period in which 
our tale commences, Wilhelm was compelled to 
proceed to Vienna on business immediately con- 
tected with the interests of his province. George, 
Count of Rauberschloss, claimed a town belong- 
ing to Wilhelm of Savern, and by mutual agree- 
ment the two candidates placed the decision of 
their respective claims in the hands of Maximilian 
Il. Emperor of Austria. 


This dispute called Wilhelm to Vienna, and he 
had already passed some days in this capital, when 
one evening, whilst engaged in preparing some pa- 
ers relative to the discussion, a horseman gallop- 
“(into the court-yard of his hotel, if hotel it could 
becalled, threw himself from his foaming steed, 
ind, without an instant’s delay, hurried up the 
harrow and winding stairs, and burst into the 
chamber of the’Lord of Savern. 

“Sigismund, by heaven!” cried the astonished 

‘eman. 

Sigismund threw himself ona bench exhausted 
tom fatigue. 

“What tidings, good Sigismund, what tidings ?” 


“Ill tidings, my lord, from your good town of 


Treustadt.” 





“Speak, Sigismund—out with them, man.”’ 


“'Treustadt is in the possession of George of 
Rauberschloss.”’ 

The Count leaped from hisseat as if shot through 
the heart, he drew his hand across his brow, and 
then, with one mighty effort, mastering his feelings, 
he calmly requested Sigismund to proceed. 

The Count of Savern heard him to the end of 
his tale, which was a melancholy one. Four days 
after that nobleman’s departure, George of Rau- 
berschloss assembled his vassals and retainers, 
and sallied out against Treustadt, determined to 
take advantage of Wilhelm’s absence, and seize 
upon that town by force, to which his claims and 
pretentions in equity would never have entitled 
him; he succeeded in surprising the town and 
the citadel, but the inhabitants, with the chief ma- 
gistrate at their head, a fat but honest and gallant 
man, ran to arms and attacked the intruders with 
such desperation and fury, that it required the 
whole force of the trained and warlike bands, and 
the powerful arm and assistance of George of 
Rauberschloss himself,to compel these civic assail- 
ants to retire, and the many lifeless corpses which 
covered the hauptstrasse plainly told that the steel 
of the men of Treustadt, unaccustomed as they 
were to wield the sword and the spear, could bite 
deep through helm and corslet, when fighting for 
their country and their homes. The citizens were 
overpowered, and Gerard Dickbauch, the magis- 
trate, was forced, with the remnant of his com- 
mand, which had suffered severely in the bloody 
fray, to retire towards Savern, where preparations 
for war were already begun; and Sigismund con- 
cluded his narrative by informing him that his re- 
turn was looked forward to with the greatest 
anxiety. 

‘Cold tidings, indeed,” cried the Count. “I 
trust, good Sigismund, there is nought more to re- 
late ?”’ 

‘«‘ There is more ill yet, my lord—George of Rau- 
berschloss has taken the castle of Edelstein.” 

“And the Lady Adelheid?” faltered the count. 

‘Carried to Rauberschloss, by the directions of 
its daring and reckless lord.” 


Wilhelm stood for a few moments immovable ; 
this last news appeared quite to ovérpower him— 
he stood fixed as a statue, then suddenly shouting 
to his attendants for horses, himself and Sigismund 
five minutes afterwards were galloping along the 
streets of Vienna, at a pace which placed the lives 
of the emperor’s subjects in most imminent danger. 


The people of Savern were in astate of the 
greatest excitement; their rage and indignation 
knew no bounds, and it was with boiling blood and 
ready hearts that they waited for the arrival] of their 
beloved chief, who might now be hourly expected. 
The warder even now had blowu a blast upon his 
horn, announcing the approach of some stranger, 
and every eye was strained, every look directed 
to the road which led to Vienna, alezg which two 
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horsemen were seen urging their steeds with the | household of his adored lady. Conquered and qj, 
velocity of the wind, and a loud and ringing shout armed of envy, by his gentle manners and Unas. 
rent the air as the gazers recognized in one of the | suming deportment, the other less fav ored Servant, 


cavaliers, Wilhelin of Savern. A few seconds 
brought the chief into the midst of his people; he 
bowed low to the renewed burst of triumph which 


broke from the lips of his adherents, and calling | 


for fresh horses for himself and Sigismund, he or- 
dered his banner to be unfurled, put himself at the 
head of his retainers, and instantly began his 
march on Treustadt. Gerard Dickbauch gave a 
lamentable account of the destruction of property, 
the loss of life, and the strength of the invaders, 
but the firm decided mein of their chief, his known 
abilities and approved valor, sustained the hearts 
of the less courageous, 
anxiety of the more valiant to come to an engage- 
ment, when they might show their lawless foes 
with what rigor and interest an insult, offered to 
the house of Savern, was repaid. 
Itis not my wish to lead thee, gentle reader, 

through the scenes of blood and slaughter, which 
now followed each other 


and increased the ardor and | 


with one exception, had seen him rise to his pre 
‘sent comparatively high station, with fe elings of 
pleasure rather than of jealousy. This solitary 
exception was Robert, chief huntsman to Wilhely, 
who saw Fridolin’s good fortune with eyes of eny, 
‘malice, and all those malignant feelings which ¢,, 
animate a vicious man, on seeing another honore 
and preferred beyond himself. He had ofe, 
sought a quarrel with his more fortunate fellow. 
servant, but in this he was always repulsed by th 
other’s natural afiubility and peaceable disposition 
Fridolin’s ready wit was always suflicient to mak 
the bitter and invidious sarcasms of Robert glide 
‘from his shoulders and fall harmless to the ground 
and the huntsman soon found that all the malicigg 
speeches which he launched at his hated rival, ng 
J only missed their mark, but recoiled with a sharpe 
land a keener edge against himself. On one occa. 
|sion, and that quite recently, he had managed y 


in quick succession ; | rouse the gentle spirit of Fridolin into all the fury 


suffice it to say, that after a sanguinary eng: ge- | ‘ofa Numidian lion. One day the laugh of \y 


ment at Treustadt between the two bands, Geowe | 
was compelled to retreat to his hitherto considered 
impregnable castle of Rauberschloss, which had 
endured siege after siege, leaguer after leaguer, | 
and still remained proud and towering, laughing | 
at the impotent exertions of its besiegers. But on 
this occasion it was otherwise. Whether Wilhelm 
possessed a greater share of military talent than 


companions being decidedly against him in; 
wordy wae with the steward, and not being able 
| put him gt of temper, his fierce passions s0 fx 
mastered him that he said aloud—“ You dare, sr 
| steward, to say any thing, conscious and certains 
‘you are of protection from Lady Adelheid, you 
paramour.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when 


fell to the lot of its former assailants, or whether | the usually passive Fridolin sprang to his feetwith 
the castle had been weakened by previous assaults, i the leap of a tiger, and one well-directed blor 
or whether the thought of the Lady Adelheid, a | |from the hand of the stripling, felled the slande- 


prisoner in the fortress, drove the S 
deeds of greater daring, I will not pretend to say; 


avern chief to [ ing giant to the earth. Robert rose, his countenamt 


| black as night, his eyes glaring wildly, his tei 


but this much [ know, that three days after his ap- | clenche od, his right hand grasping a large coulem 
pearance before it, the Castle of Rauberschloss | de chasse, and looking the very demon that he wai 
became his own, its lord having perished by the | Fridolin, on the other hand, stood collected, 


hand of him of Savern; three weeks after, the town 
of Treustadt did not show a vestige of the bloody 
warfare which had desolated her streets; three 
months after, Adelheid of Edelstein became the be- 
loved wife of Wilhelm of Savern; and three years 
after, brings us tothe period to which, gentle rea- 
der, Lam about to introduce thee. 

These three years had been a period tothe Count 
and Countess of Savern, of the most unchequered 
happiness ; their marriage had already been bles- 
sed with a son and daughter: adored by their own 
domestic circle, and idolized by their vassals, } 
seemed as if Heaven were showering down bles. 
sing on blessing, benefit on benefit, to repay them 
for former trials and former dangers. Fortune | 
smiled on them and they were happy. 

Amongst all her household there was not one 
who had received such marked favor from the Lady 
Adelheid as a youth named Fridolin, who was ar- 
dently and devotedly attached to her service. The 
kindness he experienced from his generous mis- 
tress only tended to increase his excessive devo- 
tion, and Fridolin always considered a smile and | 
a kind word from the Lady Adelheid, as more than 
an equivalent reward for hours of labor and days | 
of toil. From the lowest description of menial 


service, he had successively mounted the ladder of | its contents, and found afew verses, not ill-writtet 


promotion, and was now placed at the head of the 


ine it with his whole force, 


| small dagger in his hand, carried more for . 
| ment than use, watching, with a quick eye, the 
/movements of his antagonist, and ready with cor 
fidence to oppose his slight and tender frame 
the towering gigantic bulk of the other, who fierce! 
panted for revenge. Robert stood for a momet 
as if determining where to strike, and then spray 
on the gallant youth. Each seized the armed bat 
of the other, and the struggle became dreadft 
between brute force and inconceivable ggility 
For a long time the contest was doubtful; * 
length Robert made a slip, and his antagonist, aid: 
the huntsman ag” 
measured his length upon the pavement, and the 
recreant only saved his dastard life by declaritt 
the speech he had made was a diabolical, blac 
and slanderous lie. 

Even while this confession passed his lips, bt 
made an inward vow, and sealed it by a solem! 
oath, that he would work out Fridolin’s destrv 
tion, and he retired to brood over some plan of rt 
venge, determined that nothing less than the heart’ 








‘and mortification. 





blood of his foe should atone for his late defet 
On his way to his apartmen 
he picked up a scrap of paper, and seeing on I 
the hand-writing of Fridolin, he made bold tore 


wherein the youthful author expressed his devote 
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and attachment to his noble mistress, and his gra- 
titude for the high honors and favor she had con- 
tinually bestowed upon him. On reading this a 
smile, quité demoniac, played upon his dark and 
swarthy features, and carefully introducing the 
scrap into his pocket, he exclaimed—* You’ll find 
ita difficult task, my young master, to escape me 
now—and if I’m not out inmy reckoning, you’ll 
not live to see to-morrow’s sun ;” and with another 
sardonic grin gleaming on his ill-omened counte- 
nance, the huntsman prepared to follow his lord to 
the chase. 

The hunt was unsuccessful, and during their re- 
turn home, Robert determined to commence his 
plans of revenge by instilling into the count’s 
breast doubts of his good and virtuous wife. After 
some conversation, in which he had been showing 

the count how happy all the blessings he enjoyed 
should render him, he continued—“ There is, be- 
side, one more blessing, my lord, which I have 
not enumerated.” 

“Indeed; and what is that ?” 

“It isthe Lady Adelheid, Countess of Savern, 
high-born, noble, generous, and amiable.” 

“You are eloquent in her praise, good Robert.” 

“Not eloquence, my lord, but justice. You, my 
lord, are never troubled by that arch-fiend jea- 
lousy ?”” 

“No, indeed; I know Adelheid too well, far too 
well; but how come you with the question?” 

Robert hesitated. 

“How come you with the question ?” 

“You can lie down, my lord, upon your pillow, 
fully trusting in your noble lady’s honor and dis- 
cretion 1” 

“What mean you, Robert, with these demands? 
The Lady Adelheid ai 

“Is chaste, I'll swear; trust me, my lord, he 
nevercan seduce her.” 

The blood rushed from Wilhelm’s heart, his eye 
flashed; scarcely able to contain himself, the count 
commanded him to speak. 

“Ido not say, my lord, that he has dared.” 

“Dared! Ithink not. Seducer in Savern there 
may be, but one who, in his wildest dreams, could 
raise his thoughts to Adelheid of Savern, lives not.” 

“Right, my lord,—forget him—forget the slave 
who dares 6a 

“And does he live? name him.” 

“A slave, my lord—a low born slave.” 

“In mercy name him.” 

“Merits contempt and scorn, disdain—— 

“Name him—or you die.” 

“Fridolin, the steward.” 

Itwas with difficulty the count kept himself in 
his saddle. Robert felt he had the fate of his ene- 
iny in his hands, he continued, 

“The boy owns apretty face, and is much famed 
for great success among the fair sex. How strange, 
my lord, you have never marked him—his eyes 
ne'er leave her, and when at table, he forgets his 
lord is present, and stands as if enchained at his 
lady's side.” 

The count in silence drank in this poisonous dis- 
Course ; he was fast losing all command of his im- 
Petuous passion. 

“More proof,” he gasped, “ more proof, before I 

y the traitor.” 
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Robert triumphantly produced the verses. The 
count perused them rapidly, uttered a cry of des- 
pair, dashed his spurs deep in his horses’ flanks, 
and galloped off in the direction of the adjacent 


| forest. 


The good steed carried him on ata gallant pace, 
and few minutes had elapsed before he reached the 
Eisenhammer, situated in the thickest and closest 
part of the whole forest. This place completely 
beggars description; no words can give the reader 
an adequate idea of its horrors. 

There was a large and open space, surrounded 
by ancient trees, which reared high their lofty 
heads, and seemed to kiss the clouds, their thick 
foliage guarding the spot from every ray of light. 
Day was banished, and darkness held her reign. 
It was the principal seat of the iron-works, which 
are carried on to a great extent in that country. 
The ore is melted in large furnaces; night and day 
they are fed with fuel; ever watched, ever nou- 
rished, the fire is never suffered to degay. A strong 
and powerful stream rushes impetuously through 
the area, and in its course, with power irresistible, 
puts in motion mighty wheels attached to mightier 
mills. The roaring of the stream, the continued 
ringing of the ponderous hammers, the sparks of 
fire emitted from the heated iron on each succes- 
sive blow, all contributed torender the appearance 
of the place infernal, drear, and devlish. 

Such the place—now for the inhabitants; and I 
err much if the reader can trace great resemblance 
to manin my short description; for the honor of 
the human race, I hope little, if any, will be found. 
Virgil’s idea of Cyclops may with great propriety 
be applied to them of the Eisenhammer. 

Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen 
ademptum, which is perfectly correct, with the ex- 
ception of cui lumen ademptum, for each of the gen- 
tlemen now in question possessed two red and 
bloodshot orbs, which claimed the denomination of 
eyes. 

Reader, imagine, if thy imagination will permit 
thee, a creature utterly devoid of symmetry and 
proportion, above six feet high, raw-boned, blear- 
eyed, shaggy brows, long red hair, matted and 
entangled, streaming down the back, the face 
begrimed with smoke and filth, bull-necked, of her- 
culean build, powerful and unwieldy as the ele- 
phant, and say if this be aught human—this a man. 

The minds of these beings corresponded with 
their outward appearance ; shut out from all con- 
verse with mankind, they had not imbibed a feel- 
ing of that kindness which generally animates the 
breast of man. Their hearts were hard as the 
metal which they worked, and the pleasure they 
took in cruelty and crime, showed the natural de- 
pravity of their minds. 

Wilhelm rode into the midst of these rude in- 
habitants of the forest, and was saluted by each 
with a growl of recognition, which remained un- 
answered by their lord, who appeared utterly re- 
gardless of the scene. ‘The works went busily on, 
the noise of the rushing stream as it dashed im- 
petuously along its couse, and the ringing of the 
hammers, continued, but Wilhelm sat on his horse 
as if he were incapable of motion—suddenly he 
raised his eyes, and some shorttime elapsed before 
he could collect his thoughts and ideas—he seemed 
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surprised to find himself at the Eisenhammer ; he 
gazed around with amazement at the vast fur- 
naces, and wondered how he could have strayed 


eight miles from the hunt—he saw his favorite | 


steed covered with foam, and his memory began to 
return; he found a paper crushed up in his right 
hand, he looked at it—with the speed of lightning 
all flashed upon his mind. 

“« Audacious vassal—ingrate Fridolin!”’ he cried, 
“thy doom is death, but death were far too merci- 
ful.” His eyes suddenly fell upon a furnace, which 
two of the giants were replenishing with fuel; a 
savage joy sparkled in his eyes, and he beckoned 
the two to approach. 

‘“« Missgestalt, your services are needed.” 

Missgestalt put himself in a posture of attention. 

“You, Krebs, will aid him.” 

Krebs attempted to bow. 

“A man will come here from Savern—he 
dies.” 

The hands,of the monsters instinctively grasped 
their knives. 

“ Not so, Missgestalt; not so, good Krebs; he 
must suffer—sufler much.” 

The eyes of the two beamed with delight. 

‘¢ Throw him in yon heated furnace.”’ 

The giants testified their readiness, and Miss- 
gestalt inquired—* How know we the victim?” 

The count bethought himself. ‘The first man 
who comes from Savern, and asks if my commands 
be executed; him cast ye in, and remember that 
prayers or entreaties avail him not.” 

The monsters retired to their furnaces with 
savage glee, again fed the fire; the count was sa- 
tisfied, and galloped homewards. 

Arrived at Savern, Fridolin was summoned to 
his presence, and the count charged him to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Eisenhammer, aud inquire 
of Missgestalt, if nis orders had been executed. 
The unsuspecting youth charged himself with the 
cominission and retired, but before mounting his 
horse, thinking the Lady Adelheid in the interim 
might stand in need of his services, he proceeded 
to her apartments, and informed her of his desti- 
nation. 

«« My boy is ill,” said the countess, “ or I should 
this morning have gone to mass; but do thou, Fri- 
dolin, before thy ride to the Eisenhammer, enter 
the chapel of the Heilige Trau, and say a short 
prayer for thy mistress, and her sick boy.” 

Fridolin bowed low, kissed her fair hand, and 
was soon on his road to the chapel, which lay full 
two miles out of the direct path to the Eisenham- 
mer, “but what matter?” said the steward, “ ’tis 
for the Lady Adelheid.” 

Wishing to assure himself of the fate of his vic- 
tim, the count informed Robert of his orders to 
Missgestalt and Krebs to throw the devoted Frido- 
lin into the furnace, and the triumph which shone 
in the countenance of the huntsman would inevi- 
tably have betrayed him, had not the count been 
too much blinded and occupied by his own thirst 
for revenge, to heed the looks of the other. 

“ A few short minutes,” thought the count, “and 
he who would touch mine honor, is no more.” 

“A few short minutes,” thought the huntsman, 
“and my hated rival is undergoing such torment 
that even I can wish him no worse.” 
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‘« Missgestalt can never fail,” said Robert. 

“Impossible,” replied the count, “ my directions 
were clear, decided, peremptory; no mistake can 
possibly occur. By this time, indeed, is Fridgliy 
no more.” 

“‘ Suppose, my lord, I ride and learn from Mis. 
gestalt.” 

“ Do so, Robert—yet ‘tis useless; still ask hip 
if my commands have punctually been executed,’ 

“J will, my lord.” 

Fridolin arrived atthe chapel, and uttered a lon, 
and fervent prayer for the health and happiness 
his mistress and her son—he rose from his kne¢ 
mounted his horse, and endeavored in some &. 
gree, to regain by speed, at least some part of th 
time he had exhausted in his pious mission, By 
misfortune seemed to follow him—his horse sty. 
bled and broke his knee. Fridolin dismounted 
and was compelled to walk ten minutes, before he 
could procure another stced. He repressed the 
curse which arose on his lips at this unfortunate 
delay, and consoling himself with “every thing 
that happens is for the best,” rode on. He som 
had reached the Eisenhammer and called aloud te 
Missgestalt—“ Have Count Wilhelm’s orders bee 
obeyed ?” 

Missgestalt and his companion pointed to tk 
glowing furnace, and replied—‘‘ Tell your lordte 
man is cared for, and his slaves await reward.” 


Fridolin, astonished, and comprehending thea 
swer as little as he did the question, turned ls 
horse’s head, and left the Eisenhammer. 


The count walked up and down his apartmen, 
his quick unequal step served to show the uneve 
state of his mind—he was waiting the arrivald 
Robert, who, ere now, might easily have returned. 
Steps were heard in the corridor, the door opened, 
and Fridolin calmly entered. 


The count could scarcely believe the evident 
of hiseyes. Recovering his speech, he cried, 

“Whence come you, Fridolin?” 

‘¢From the Eisenhammer, my lord.” 

‘“‘ Impossible—hast tarried by the way?” 

“T visited, my lord, the Chapel of the Heilig 
Trau on a mission from the Lady Adelheid.” 

“ Hast been to the Eisenhammer ?” 

“ Thave, my lord.” 

“What answer dost thou bring ?” 

“The answer’s dark, my lord, I understand t 
not?” 

‘Quick? the answer ?” 

“'The man is cared for; and your slaves awit! 
reward.” 

«And Robert—hast met him by the way ?” 

“T have not, my lord.” 


The count remained for some moments with his 
eyes raised te heaven, and then exclaimed—“ Ti 
guilty one has perished, and the innocent is saved. 
And so it was. Robert impelled by his own ba¢ 
passions and anxiety to hear his enemy was é¢ 
stroyed, sooa reached the Eisenhammer, and 0 
asking Missgestalt if the orders of the Lord of 5& 
vern had been obeyed, was instantly seized by that 
monster and his relentless confederate, and, 
spite of his resistance, prayers, and entreaties, W® 
hurled into the furnace, where he soon must have 
been reduced to a cinder. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CARTHUSE, OR THE EXILES OF DENDERA. 


A TALE. 


a 


Nicoro Varion1 had just finished the course of 
studies pursued at the University of Padua, and was 


| 


“True, indeed,” replied Nicolo, “and while I 
think, I have made up my mind to visit the ruins 


soon to leave those classic halls, to return to his |and relics of Egyptian greatness and power, before 
arents and friends at Venice. The eve previous | commence any regular employment. Youcan 
o his departure had arrived—the student was alone well recollect how often I have expressed a wish 


inhis apartment, revolving the various events of 
| the few past years, and musing upon his many joys | 
and sweet remembrances. He felt a melancholy | learning of Strabo, Herodotus and Homer. I long 


| 


| 


to tread on those fallen columns and temples, when 
we have been revelling in the descriptions and 


leasure in recollecting the bright scenes of his ‘to see those antique fanes, temples, and altars—to 

ast life, and gave free scope to his imagination in | view the remains of Jupiter Ammon, the “ hun- 
} ° 

the boundless regions of the future. The mists of dred-gated Thebes,” as sung by Homer; Memphis; 


twilight had dissipated the bright and glorious ef- | the shrines of Isis and Osiris. Those are hallowed 


fulgence of the day, and the brilliant stars displayed | spots~-undecaying monuments of a race, long since 
their sparkling forms in “ heaven’s clear blue.” | shut within the portals of eternity.” 


Justthen the beams of the rising moon illumined 


{ 


«T, indeed, well know,” said Manero, “ that you 


his darksome room, and aroused the scholar from | haye been enthusiastic in your admiration of anti- 


his visionary wanderings. 


quated places—of statues, and splendid architec- 


“Gladly,” said Nicolo, ‘‘ would I hail thee, O| ture: and in no place will you find so much to ex- 


rising moon! as the harbinger of good—as the pre- 
cursor of the smiles which fair fortune is to bestow 
upon me. Yes!—thy soft pale light casts its glim- 
mering radiance over my untried, inexperienced 
heart; and seems to bring with it a sweet and hap- 
pyinfluence. But can I believe in these favorable 
appearances—in sight? Yea, worse; shall I trust 
to the sayings and mummeries of fortune tellers, 
adof the sagas of Vesuvius and Actua—to the 
oracular wisdom of astrologers, and the divinations 
ofpriests? No--they are delusions for the vulgar, 
the rabble. The light of Genius and Revelation 
directs us ina better course. Besides, there is that 
“still small voice” within, which tells me to believe 
itin the prophecies of pretenders; that there is a 
Godin heaven; that He is on earth; in the winds; 
intheair we breathe; in nature; in all things—Om- 
uipotent—Eternal! To this voice I will listen, and 
its dictates alone I will obey.—But where is Ma- 
nro—what can detain him?” Nicolo was inter- 
tupted by a knock at the door, and soon he was 
embracing his old friend Manero. 


“Well, my good companion,” said Nicolo, “then 
we must soon separate. It is a sad thought !— 
These halls are dear to me—but dearer still thine 
own fair form. How many happy recollections 
spring up as we leave the seat of our youth, and 
the place of our joys! Ihave long been musing 
on these past pleasures; the walks we have had 
amid these sacred shades—sacred to learning and 
‘9 truth ;—the rambles along yonder banks, which 
restrain the swelling of that beautiful stream—and 
among those far distant hills: and above all, do I 
delight to dwell on the hours passed within yonder 
villa. Thave beheld you sauntering alone with 
that dear one, holding sweet communion, on themes 
00 pure for common ears, and too high to be men- 
toned in common converse. But, Manero, have 
youseen the fair Hebe, of late ?” 


| 





I cannot dwell long here. 


cite curiosity, and elicit praise, as on the banks of 
the Nile—in the ruins of Karuac and Luxor. But 
[ have an engagement 
at the villa you have so feelingly spoken of. I sup- 
pose you leave to-morrow 1?” 

“ To-morrow at sunrise, I shallbe far on my way 
towards Venice.” And turning rather mournfully 
towards Manero, he extended his hand,—* Fare- 
well.” 

‘‘ Farewell, Nicolo—God bless you.” And thetwo 
friends parted, with their hearts too full for utterance. 

There is ever something melancholy and affect- 
ing in separation. ‘That word—farewell, brings be- 
fore us many bright and glowing images of joy and 
gladness, at once separated and disentwined. We 
see hearts, linked together by the strong, unyielding 
power of friendship and affection, dissevered; no- 
ble spirits broken and cast down, which, by the soft 
subduing influence of kindness, courtesy and love, 
have been brought together; and like two pure and 
limpid fountains, when the barriers of nature are 
removed, “‘ been mingled into one.” Again, it may 
awake emotions of a different nature; it may be 
the last and parting word of those, whose farther 
intercourse might be ruinous—the hour from which 
each is to date his freedom from pain and sorrow, 
and the opening of a bright, and glorious, and hap- 
py career. A thousand secret impulses are aroused 
at the very mention of the word; and be the images 
which our fancy creates, bright or gloomy, smiling 
or sorrowful, a train of thought and reflection fol- 
lows, which seldom fails to move the feelings, awa- 
ken sympathy, and touch the heart. 


When the “ rosy crested Aurora” had, on the fol- 
lowing morning after the interview, began to illu- 
mine the hills, groves, and plains about Padua, 
Nicolo was far on his journey towards the favored 
city, where rested the sacred relics of St. Mark. 
Nicolo and Manero had long been on terms of the 


“Let us leave that topic,” said Manero; “ you | closest intimacy. The latter was to spend one 


pleasant thought !” 


forget that I have come only to part with you--tn- | more year in the University. The separation, as 
| can be easily imagined, was painful. 


Those who 
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have passed through a classical course—who have 
tasted the sweets of college life—possessed the 
friendship and affection of a few choice spirits, and 
with them welked and conversed; read the works 





—-— ———- ————$ — or i 
i 


of the ancients; pointed out to each other the| ration. 


classic beauties; and admired the truth, diction, 


purity and sublimity of those giant authors—De-| 
mosthenes and Cicero, Calimacus and Pindar, Ly-| 
| 


cophron and Sophocles—alone knew how truly af- 


such remembrances and thrilling recollections. 


Nicolo had often pondered over the descriptions | 
and histories of Herodotus; and in imagination,| 
whilst perusing Homer, followed Ulysses in his'| 
dreary and dangerous wanderings. He had long | 
felt a desire to visit the place of some of these far-| 


famed transactions, and feast his eyes and soul 


on the beauties and splendor of ancient magnifi-| 


cence; and on the mournful relics of extinct and 
forgotten nations. No land offered so favorable a 
prospect of gratification, as Egypt. It had been 
the seat of learning and superstition—of power and 


weakness—of glory and disgrace. Her kings had | 


raised temples and images; her priests had been 
adepts in the arts and deceits of hypocritical wis- 
dom; and her people had listened with awe and 





Nicolo had, one beautiful morning, walked for, 
into the principal street, when he observed an im. 
mense crowd collected by the holy Saint’s shrine. 
anxiously awaiting the decisions of the Council of 
fecting is a departure from such scenes, the seat of} Ten. Various causes had prevented him from 
learning the all-absorbing theme of public interest, 


Led by curiosity, he approached the assembled 
crowd; and observing an old gentleman standing 
alone, he accosted him—*“ Good Sir, may I inguire 
the cause of the great assembly this morning ?” 

‘What! art thou a citizen of Venice, and know 
not the subject which engages the deliberations of 
the Council ?” 

“I have just returned from Padua, and have not 
heard of the late transactions.” 

‘Know, then, young man, the good Danddb is 
about to be recalled, who, fifteen years ago, waser- 
iled to the Great Oasis* of Egypt, on account ofan 
allegation that he was engaged in an attempt to as- 
sassinate one of the Council of Ten. But the whole 
secret of the matter is now discovered, and the as. 


rapture at the sage sayings, and ambiguous oracles} sassins are arraigned. We are now awaiting the 
ef senseless stones. Memnon's statue had every} sentence of the culprits. So now you know as 
day at the rising of the sun, opened its mouth to| much about the matter as [ do, and in future ex- 


the astonished multitude. Isis and Osiris had re 
ceived sacrifices, and uttered replies to the inqui 
ries of admiring worshippers. There are a thousand 
beautiful and glorious associations in that desert 
land; much of loveliness and grandeur in that hal- 
lowed region. 

The mind of Nicolo was wholly devoted to Jearn- 
ing Possessing a quick perception, he was awake 
to every impulse; and that object was to him a 
blank—nothingness, which could not excite some 
sensation, some secret emotion, some stirring 
thought. He loved nature—he loved mankind ; 
and he sought learning that he might better know 
how to improve his own condition, and advance 
the happiness of others. 

Afier a pleasant journey of a few days, he was 
once more within his much loved city, the Venitian 
Capital. He beheld the splendid palace, which 
contained the relics of St. Mark; the lofty columns; 
the four Brazen Horses; the Giant's Stairs; the 
wedded Adriatic—all these and more were dear 
to him; and around them all, the thoughts could 














cast a robe of beauty and loveliness: for here were 
his friends, his parents, his home! The affection- 
ate welcome—the parental kiss—the fraternal em- 
brace—all thronged into his mind, as his fancy, 
awakened by the familiar objects around, brought 
up the image of the happy meeting. 

We will not trouble the reader with a detail of 
the various events and occurrences which hap- 
pened at his arrival. These are familiar. The 
city was alive with busy-bodies, of every kind: 
some pursuing the delusive schemes which wealth 
prompts the avaricious to employ; some seek- 


|deavor to know more about the affairs of your 


country.” 

The old man had scarcely concluded his 
speech, when the cry of “guilty ! guilty !—the 
good Dandolo will soon be here !” was echoed 
through the lofty halls, and finally the whole city 
resounded with the shouts of the populace. 

Dandolo was one of those truly worthy and valu- 
able citizens, whom all respect and love. Some 
circumstances relative to the attempted assassint- 
tion of the counsellor placed the charge upon hip; 
and not being able to remove it, a situation i 
which innocence and virtue is often placed, he was 
banished. Yetthe people lamented and mourned 
the loss of so excellent aman. His wife, and litle 
daughter, then about three years of age, accompt 
nied him into banishment; and no tidings had since 
been received from them, there being but little 
communication with that portion of Egypt. The 
order of the Council was immediately to be senton, 
and letters for his return. All rejoiced that they 
were once more to see the worthy Dandolo. The 
people shouted through every street, “The good 
Dandolo will come! thanks to the Council, and 5 
Mark.” 

A vessel was to sail in a day or two for Alexat- 
dria, in which the government designed to forward 
the recall of Dandolo by a trusty courier. Nicolo 
could not permit this opportunity to visit the ruins 
of ancient Egypt, to pass unimproved. He immed: 
ately communicated his wishes to his friends, and 
obtained the permission of his parents. Besides 
the idea of visiting those remains of greatness 4 
power, he had become interested in the fate and 


ing for honor and fame; some for the means }condition of the exiles. He desired to witness 


of subsistence: a motly multitude, among whom 
scarcely two could be found with similar tastes 
and feelings, and motives. Public affairs, too, 





eemed to demand special attention. Groups mights | 





* The Greeks and Romans were formerly acc™* 
tomed to banish unworthy citizens to the Oase> 
Egypt.—Hist. of Egypt, p. 288. 

































































be seen collected in different places, earnestly 
talking upon some interesting topic. The area jy 
front of St. Mark’s was usually crowded with ci). 
| zens, as if intently awaiting some important deel. 
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rejoicings of the father, the mother and 


pias 4 when the sound of liberty, and freedom 


daughter, 


{spreading sycamores, smoking; others gathered 
} around parties of Arabs, who were dancing with 


from banishment should first strike their ears—to } infinite gaiety and pleasure, and uttering loud ex- 
see the happy countenances radiant with smiles, | clamations of joy—affording an amusing contrast 
as the poor exiles should contemplate the pros-| to the passionless demeanor and tranquil features 


pect of once again returning to their native city, 
and participating in the pleasures, the sweets, and 
oys of social intercourse. He felt that it would be 
truly ennobling to witness this burst of long chained, 
long restrained feelings—to see the buoyancy, the 
elasticity and vigor of long crushed energies, again 
restored tolife and healthy action—to contemplate 


those pure spirits, awakening from a long night of 


sleep, and tuned anew to sympathy, and blissful 


emotion! It is indeed a priceless blessing—a 


heavenly gift, to possess a disposition and nature 
which can thus prompt us to become interested in 
the fates of others—which can throw off the cloak 
of selfishness that is ever enveloping us within its 
ample folds, and stand forth amid temptations and 
delusions: here extending a kind look to a sad 


-wanderer—there aiding in benificent offices, the 


care-worn head: now pouring the oil of gladness 
and peace over a tumultuous sea of rising, raging 
passions—and now closing the eyes of some hoary- 


headed patriot or philanthropist, and performing 
‘the lastsad duties to a fellow creature. 
holy feelings—bright emanations from the spirit of 


These are 


the Eternal—pure drops from the fountain of Light 
and Life. 

Beautiful was the morning on which the Baroni 
launched forth into the bosom of the Adriatic. Her 
departure was hailed by the huzzas of crowds; and 
many anxious eyes watched the swift-sailing ves- 
vl, till she had sunk from their view. Nicolo sat 
busily conversing with Baronti, the courier, while 
all was tumult and confusion around. His com- 
panion was a middle-aged gentleman, of ordinary 
vature. He had before visited Cairo, and many 
places of Egypt; and was now giving Nicolo an 
ccount of the wonders and magnificent ruins he 

ould meet with, in that ancient Jand. He was 
hequainted with many different languages, and the 
erature and learning of different countries. We 
in easily imagine how eagerly his conversation 
vas sought by Nicolo, and how thoughtfully he 
istened to his remarks and descriptions. 

But we must hasten over the trifling events of the 
‘oyage, and passage down the Nile, and transfer 
ur scene and thoughts to Cairo—the residence of 
i Pasha, and the grand Metropolis of Egypt. 

They were hospitably received and entertained, 
nd the Moslem king granted them a safe passport 
rough all his dominions. It happened that on the 
llowing day after their arrival, was to be celebra- 
‘d the festival of opening the Calige, or cutting 
¢ bank of the Nile; which is one of the few an- 
nt customs, which continue to identify the in- 
tbitants of the modern C apital with their remotest 
°estors. The inundation had reached nearly its 
atest height the day on which this solemnity 
‘Sappointed. Nicolo and Baronti, accompanied 
Y some attendants, repaired about eight in the 
"ening to the place, which was a few miles distant 
°m the city—amid the roaring of cannon, illumi- 
mes and fire-works. The shores of the Nile, 

"8 way down from Boulak, were covered with 


of their Moslem oppressors. Perpetually moving 
over the scene, which was illumined by the most 
brilliant moonlight, were seen Albanian soldiers, 
in their national costume, Nubians, from the burn- 
ing climes of farther Egypt,with Mamlukes, Arabs, 
and Turks. At last day broke—and soon after, 
| the report of a cannon announced that the event so 
ardently desired, was at hand. Ina short time, the 
Kiaya Bey, the chief minister of the Pasha, arrived 
with his guard, and took his seat on the summit 
of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs began 
now to dig down the banks which confined the 
Nile, the bosom of which was covered with plea- 
sure boats—where sparkled the dark eyes of beauty, 
and where glittered the gaudy show and pageantry 
of wealth. The people were anxious to sail along 
the canal through the city, and thus render their 
day of pleasure a triumphal entrance into their 
glorious Capital. Before the mound was com- 
pletely demolished, the increasing dampness and 
shaking of the earth induced the workmen to leave 
off. Several of them then plunged into the stream; 
and exerting all their strength to push down the re- 
maining part, small openings were soon made, and 
the river broke through with irresistible violence, 
and poured forth its gushing waters like some 
mighty cataract. 

The different vesscls, long ere the fall had sub- 
sided, rushed into the canal, and entered the city— 
their decks crowded with all ranks, uttering loud 
exclamations of joy. The overflowing of the Nile 
is the richest blessing of Heaven to the Egyptians; 
and as it finds its way gradually into various parts 
of Cairo, the inhabitants flock to drink of its waters, 
to wash in it, and to rejoice in its progress. The 
vast square called the Birket, which a few hours 
before presented the appearance of a neglected 
field, was now turned into a beautiful scene, being 
covered with an expanse of water, out of which 
arose the finest sycamore trees, and around which 
different objects sparkled with radiant beauty and 
loveliness. The sound of joy and festivity—of 
music and songs, were now heard in every part 
of the city, with cries of “ Allah!” “Allah!” and 
thanks to the Divine bounty, for so inestimable a 
benefaction. 

After the travellers had witnesscd this interesting 
ceremony, they turned towards their lodgings. As 
they were thus walking leisurely on, Nicolo turned 
to Baronti, and said— 

“What was the design of the statue of mud, 
which was raised between the dike of the canal 
and the river, and which was afterwards carried 
away by the current, when the embankment was 
broken down?” 

“ That,” said Baronti, ‘is the only memorial of 
Lan ancient superstition, which once existed. A tra- 
dition prevails that in ancient times a virgin was an- 
nually sacrificed to the Nile, in order to propitiate 
the Deity who presided over its waters. They ima- 
gined thattheir God Serapis, was the author of the 
marvellous inundation of the Nile; and accord- 
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an young virgin. This barbarons devotion was abo- 
lished, if we may believe the Arabian historians, 
by the Caliph Omar.” 

Nicolo was greatly pleased with the ceremony 
they had witnessed, and approved the conduct and 


actions of the people, who received so great a bles- | 


sing with such rejoicings and thankfulness. 
g, our travellers left the 


»? 


On the following mornin 


Egyptian City; and accompanying one of the eara- | 
vans, Which usually pass from place to place for 


purposes of commerce and traflic, directed their 


course towards the Great Oasis, the residence of 
After a long and tedious | 


the exiled Dandolo. 
journey, with but little to please or attract, they 
arrived at one of those islands in the desert, their 
place of destination, which Thomson describes as 
—_————" The tufted isles 

Which verdant rise amid the Libyan wild.” 

Nicolo, on his arrival, found sufficient to excite 
wonder and curiosity. Fallen temples, broken 
columns, mouldering ruins and delapidated walls, 
claimed a passing glance ; but he gave them a long 


» 


and rigid survey—for to him they were full of inte- 
rest and attraction. None but the scholar—the 
Jearned, can feel the truly thrilling emotions, which 


such objects inspire. Others may admire, and 


stand entranced with the magnitude and grandeur; | 


but the student peoples them with the beings of 
other ages—carries himself back to other times and 


scenes, and stands amid assembled millions, who | 
. . . > . . ! 
are preparing for some national festival, or uttering | 


prayers and offering sacrifices to their dumb and 
senseless deities. Nicolo beheld the gardens where- 


in meandered beautiful rivulets, and the palm groves | 


blooming in perpetual verdure. He gazed at the 
splendid temple, which stands on an eminence to- 
wards the north of Ell Kargel—admired the ele- 
gance and taste displayed in the figures and in- 
scriptions—and, as turning to survey its situation, 
he beheld the groves of acacia, palm, and ovher 
trees, with a stream of water in front; he felt him- 
self transported to the lovely Island of Calypso, so 
strikingly described in Telemachus: and could he 
have found a second goddess within the precincts 
of the suered wood, he could easily have imagined 
himself another wandering Ulysses, who would 
have been flattered by her smiles, and won by her 
caresses. 
tut Nicolo contemplated these scenes and ob- 

jects with the feelings and thoughts of the Christian 
student. He could transfer himself back to those 
days when the pious worshipper of “ one only true 
God,”’ went up to the house of his Lord and prayed: 
when a little band of devoted Christians must have 
here opened the portals of the sanctuary, and offered 
their sincere and acceptable devotions—when all 
was pure and holy in the apostle’s footsteps, and 
the smiles of heaven greeted the wearied and per- 
secuted Christian.— 

“O! for those early days, when patriarchs dwelt 

In pastoral tents, that rose beneath the palm, 

When life was pure, and every bosom felt 

Unwarped aflection’s sweetest, holiest balm, 

And like the silent scene around them, calm, 

Years stole along in one unruffled flow ; 

Their hearts aye warbled with devotion’s psalm, 

And as they saw their buds around them blow, 

Their keenly glistening eye revealed the grateful 

glow.” 

Nicolo found every thing to gratify his curiosity. 























— —. F — 
| He was struck with the beauty and Magnificence | far! 
of Ell Kassar—the lovely Zaboo—the splendor of i hea 
| the ruins of Ell Moele, where he found the reinaing J pro’ 
_ofa Christian Church and convent. He discoverej “ 
_ that the paintings on the wall were finely preseryeg. I exil 
}and when he observed the figures of the twely Ji tant 
| apostles on the top of a niche over an altar, he fe J ruin 
|that here too the spirit of Christianity had been fe yout 
seen, and the true God worshipped. But that Whie} port 
soon more particularly attracted his attention, wep MM beet 
| the supposed remains of the Temple of Jupitey MB seat 
Ammon. He had already formed an idea of this MM yout 
fabled place, from the descriptions of the variog om 
| authors which he had read; and to be permitted tp “] 
| view the ruins of a place once so important and jp said 
teresting to the idolator, was a privilege he hj pose 
scarcely expected. A league and a half from & ily, 
town of Siwah towards the east, are the ruins? ishiv 
| an edifice built inthe Egyptian style—the suppose Hi 0! 1 
famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon. The vestj rive 
| piter I € vestiges P 
| of a triple enclosure, enormous stones lying upon «] 
| the ground, and masses still standing, prove it » “ 
| have been a monument of the first order. The&. Nico 
corations are observed to bear the closest resem. ately, 
'blance to those of the Egyptian monuments; th “B 
"figures, scenes and arrangements being entirelytejame After 
sume. Here is the god with the ram’s head, sud we ca 
}as is seen at Thebes and Latapolis, who also» he ha: 
| ceives the homage of the Priests. The interioraljm some 
ceiling of the apartment still standing, are riety fering 
adorned with hieroglyphic sculptures, in reliefui mE "8a 


colored. The figures of the gods and priests {om 
long processions, occupying three rows, 
mounted with a multitude of hieroglyphic tables 
, painted blue or green. ‘The same style, anit 
'same cast of countenance are remarked here wit 
| the monuments of the Thebaid—the same costumes 
| and sacrifices. ‘The roof is occupied with twome 
lof gigantic vultures, with extended wings, wil 
l tablets of hieroglyphics— wit!: stars painted mi 
|on a blue ground. Under the ruins of the entram 
| gate, and on two of the faces of a rectangular block, 
is sculptured in full relief the figure of Typhoo 
or the Evil Genius, about five feet high. A simi 
block has been used in the basis of the mosqed 
| Siwah; being without doubt the pedestals of¢ 
| lumns erected after the manner of the 'T'yphonum 
of Edfou, to which these ruins bear a resemblane. 
Nearly a mile from these ruins, in a pleasant 
grove of date-palms, is still discovered the celeb 
ted Fountain of the Sun, dedicated to the Amm 
nian Deity. At present not less perceptibly the 
in the days of Herodotus, the temperature is 
ject to a diurnal change. In the night it is ap) 
rently warmer than in the day time; andin® 
morning, as was observed by the ancients, a 
rises from it, denoting the refrigeration of the 
mosphere, Close by this spring, in the shade 
the palm grove, are the traces ofa small temp 
supposed to be the relies of the sanctuary ment 
by Diodorus Siculus as being near the Fountal® 
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But it is time to return to the situation of our ™' : od 
thy hero. Nicolo had seated himself beneath "ff op 
shade of a lofty palm tree, and feasted his thous" a 
;and imagination by viewing this melancholy ered j 
morial of a race long since forgotten, and noW _ 
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| mostentirely unknown. He had already wande 
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nificence 
lendor of é 
 Feinaing proaching him. : 
Scovered «Well, Nicolo, you seem to have forgotton the 
served; me exiled Dandolo, the object of my visit to this dis- 
© twely a. tant land, if not of yours. I see these antique 
ur, he fej Me ruins and lofty domes, have taken a strong hold of 
had bee fm your feelings. [ presume you have already trans- 
Vat whieh orted yourself to an age long since passed, and 
ion, wep fe been listening to those oracles which were once 
f Supite gat forth from this lofty temple : but come, arouse 
ea of th yourselves—I have an important communication 
C Varioys make.” | 
rmitted «[ had indeed forgotten the unhappy exiles,” 
nt andi. qe aid Nicolo, “‘ but excuse my negligence. I sup- 
ge he ba you have seen the worthy citizen and his fain- 
* from ty MME ily, and informed them of their freedom from ban- 
¢ ruins Ae isument—and removed the accusation of his guilt. 
; Suppose, ()! why eould I have been so thoughtless, as to de- 
e vestiges fim prive myself of this joyous interview.” 
ying upon « Youmay yet have that pleasure, Nicolo.” 
yrove it to « What! hast thou not then yet seen him 2?” And 
The &. Nicolo was about to urge his friend to go immedi- 
rst revep. Ae aely, When Baronti interrupted him— 




























«Be notin haste—your efforts will be useless. 
Aer making every inquiry and search, possible, 
wecanlearn nothing of them. Itis evident that 
hehas never been in this part of Egypt. Either 
some calamity has befallen him, or he is now suf- 
fering the pains and miseries of banishment from 
hisnative land, and the pleasures of social inter- 
course. ‘There can be but little dependance placed 
upon such a government as this; and it is quite as 
probable that they were taken tosome other portion 
of Egypt as to Ell Kassar. I have therefore con- 
cuded, as you design to visit other parts of this 
country, to request that you will make every ex- 
ertion to learn their residence, and communicate 
such information as you can receive to the Council. 
You will thus, not only render them a service, but 
lo your country. I shall depart from hence soon, 
tndreturn to Venice. I wish you every success on 
your journey, and a safe return. 

“Happy shall I be,” said Nicolo, as Baronti left 
him, “if I can discover any means of performing 
#0 desirable an act.” 

After once again viewing these sacred temples, 
and tombs, and splendid ruins, Nicolo directed 
his course towards the banks of the Nile. As he 
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a pleasant | 
he celeb passed through these ancient and fallen places, he 
the Ammé tould but remark the splendor and magnificence of 
ptibly the tle ruins; and feel himself elevated, as he trod 


won these remnants of beauty and grandeur. 

As the traveller views these antiquities, he is 
‘ver more firmly convinced that many of the cus- 
toms and usages which here existed, were brought 


ure 1s sv! 
jt is app 
- and int 


its, a ste . 

| of the from the east. What has already been discovered 
ne shade relative to these places, seems to be a convincing 
yall tem} proof that there must have once been intercourse 


etween Hindoostan and the upper regions of the 
ile. It is indeed already ascertained that the arts, 
* practised in the Thebiad, and even in the neigh- 
of ourv™. hood of Memphis, must have descended from 


mento 
Founta 


peneath “pia; the style of the sculpture in the latter 
nis thou ""S In several respects superior to any speci- 
uncholy " wee | that kind of workmanship hitherto disco- 
wd now red in Egypt. The temples too, on the banks of 


ly wande@ “ "Ver, above the cataracts, bear a closer resem- 
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— | 


far back into the obscurity of the past, when he, blance to those of India, than the corresponding 
jeard footsteps, and turning, beheld Barouti ap-| edifices in the lower parts of the country, while 


they exhibit the undoubted marks of a more re- 
mote antiquity. The same conclusion is further 
supported by the celebrity which the Ethiopians 
had acquired in the earliest age that tradition or 
poetry has revealed to us. The annals of the Egyp- 
tian priests were full of them. The nations of 
Asia, in like manner, on the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the songs 
which commemorated the exploits of their own 
heroes. Atatime too, when the Grecks scarcely 
knew Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civi- 
lization, and the mythology of the Ethiopians sup- 
plied to their poets a subject of lofty description. 
Homer, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, relates that 
Jupiter, ata certain season of the year, departed 
from his chosen seat on Olympus, to visit this re- 
mote and accomplished people. For twelve days 
the god was absent in their pious and hospitable 
land. It is probable that the same annual proces- 
sion of the priests of Ammon up the Nile, to the 
primitive scene of their worship, was the ground 
work of the legend adopted in the popular creed 
of the older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses 
a similar opinion, where he states that the Ethio- 
pians were said to be the inventors of pomps, sac- 
rifices, and solemn assemblies, and other honors 
paid to the gods. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history 
of Egypt, than that the same people who distin- 
guished themselves by an early progress in civili- 
zation, and who have erected works which have 
survived the conquests of Persia, the triumphs of 
Roman art, and all the architectural labors of Chris- 
tianity, should have degraded their fine genius by 
the worship of four-footed beasts, and even of dis- 
gusting reptiles. The world does not present a 
more humbling contrast between the natural pow- 
ers of intellect, and the debasing effects of super- 
stition. Among the Jews, on the other hand, a 
people less elevated by science and mechanical 
knowledge, we find a sublime system of theology, 
and a ritual which, if not strictly entitled to the 
appellation of a reasonable service, was yet com- 
paratively pure in its ordinances, and still further 
refined by a loftygand spitual import. It has been 
said of the Hebrews, that they were men in reli- 
gion, and children in every thing else. This ob- 
servation may be reversed in case of the Egyptians; 
for, while in the great number of those pursuits 
which give dignity to the human mind, and perpet- 
uate the glories of civilized life, they made a pro- 
gress which set all rivalry at defiance, in their no- 
tions and adorations of the invisible powers, who 
preside over the destinies of man, they manifested 
the imbecility, the ignorance and credulity of 
children. 

Nicolo had now spent many days in passing 
down the Nile, and in viewing the several places 
in his course. He had made every inquiry and 
search for the residence of the exiled Venetians, 
but every effort had thus far proved fruitless. He 
had even given up every hope of learning their 
situation, and now had determined to visit one or 
two places of importance, and then return to his 
friends. He had already feasted his mind and ima- 
gination on ancient splendor and vanity, and, like 
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the American traveller, who has visited Rome and ) oblivion to cause these mighty productions to}, 
Naples, the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, forgotten, and to bring back the human race to tj, 
Nicolo was about to return to his native city, stored | state of nature in which I find them on the yer, 
with many careful observations, and his mind im- | spot! Never was there a place which concentrate; 
proved by the deep and holy thoughts which the |in a narrower compass the well-marked memorig 
objects had aroused. of a progressive lapse of ages. What unceasiny 
power, what riches, what abundance, what super 
fluity of means musta government possess, whic) 
could erect such an edifice, and find within its 
artists capable of conceiving and executing the &. 
sign of decorating and enriching it with every thing 
that speaks to the eye and the understanding! (j 
casting my eye on the ceilings, I perceived J 
diacs, planetary systems, and celestial hemispher 
represented in tasteful arrangement. I saw thy 
the Supreme Being—the First Cause, was even 
where depicted by the emblems of his attributes 
} saw before me a theme for long and constanty, 


Towards the close of a warm and sultry day, 
Nicolo arrived at Dendera. His imagination had 
been wrought up by the descriptions of the beauty 
of the ancient temples, and the splendor of the 
sculptor and architecture. The sun was sinking 
below the horizon, and the atmosphere and earth 
were beginning to be deprived of their excessive 
heat, as our traveller went to view so much beauty 
and grandeur, a short description of which will be 
necessary to the further development of our tale, 


The ruins of Dendera are the most remarkable 


and striking in Egypt. ‘The traveller stands en- : 
5 5 . : flection. Words cannot express the feeli 
tranced and spell-bound, as he views the figures— SS Cape ngs, the 
‘ fh ity cat holy and sacred emotions, which arose wherever | 
the sculpture—and hieroglyphic representations. | 


; ; . lturned my eyes. The beauty surprises—the slep. 
The gateway, in particular, which leads to the tem- | Jy &y a I : plew 
ae ee a Scalia dor elevates—the magnificence astonishes, anj 
P Pee, See nner Pe ee, ee | when the whole is taken in at one view, the mini 
Each front, as well as the interior, is covered with kn hetalliendaiil ‘a d d thebs 
: , : ; »wildered—th 1oughts wander, an ’ 

sculptured hieroglophics, which are executed with laches age age : f | if | ¥ r ' 
aT : “ : 2 s n ecstacy of h oyous—ha! 

a precision, a richness, elegance of form and vari- y ee 


F as : melancholy delight!” 
ety of ornament, surpassing In many respects the With uenentiotte Hho d Nicolo had ; 
5 al a , ‘ »nsations like these, Nicolo had survey 
similar edifices which are found at Thebes and ’ rveved 


the interior of the lofty temple, and involv 
Philoe. Advancing along the brick ruins, the tra- | choewhe nati salina y h — = nvolved : 
aca { reflection, he was returning to 
veller comes to an elegant piopylon, or gateway, © ’ : & [0 the 


oe tee ateway, to take one more view of 1 
which is of sandstone, neatly hewn, and completely 8 y a f ne splende 
: , * and beauty. Just as he was leaving the interiord 
covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics, remark- | her. 
the temple, he happened to raise his eyes in thet 


ably wellcut. Immediately over the centre of the dicdan: whim he waheld « Wetuthed Gotan 
as Oe é' 3 1 emale forn, 
doorway, is the beautiful Egyptian ornament, usu-) 9) oli : ' 

Ny call Sd ae ad ae clothed negligently, coming through the lofty « 
ally called the globe, with serpent and wings, em- enn: Minaded on te hat tidin'td hina 
blematical of the glorious sun, poised in the airy ty neon we) 
. va a ‘mye and transported in imagination to brighter regia, 
firmament, supported and directed in his course by | , , : Ta 

a she appeared to his excited fancy, a fair being 
the eternal wisdom of the Deity. ‘The sublime enatee weeld-—4 nebdess0 Venta. 200) Gee 
“ie : . sr world— ss—a V . ! the day 
phraseology of Scripture—* the Sun of Righteous- all anal) as yh. ate ee peer ver" . rans 
: A ° ° 2 s 5 8 — 1 
ness shall come with healing on his wings,” could angel of light walking in majesty—in hovel 
i »sty—in lov 
not be more emphatically or more accurately rep- ne S jony 

! and innocence. Could he venture to look onsut 
resented to the {human eye, than by this elegant beauty—could he address her? He felt hims! 
e ° ° . . . er — 3s 3 stu 
device. The teinple itself still retains all its origi- legge 
Mrs Sie al . hich } perplexed, and not knowing what course to adop, 
nal magnificence. [he centuries which have |i. resolved to watch her motions and features, 
elapsed since the era of its foundation, have scarce- aan sale ul licht f; ‘aaa 
ao iin th te nae | tant part, and have im-|22¢2PProached. Her light form came gliding 
y affected it in any important part, and have im-) Vin clastic step, gazing here at « group of fgut 
pressed upon it no greater appearance of age than | | 4 dueain cn he gumly ealens whieh ail he 
serves to render it more venerable and imposing. walls All was life and animation in her coust 
. < r 


Ilere were concentrated the united Fenere of ages, nanee, while the soft glow of health mantled lit 
and the last effort of human art and industry in that boghe « Misckshad eee ; 3. heel 
uniform line of construction. — “de ee ne e+ — aed 
; or Padua. His eyes were fixed steadily upon her, 
The enthusiasm of travellers has been often €X+ | his feelings were wrought up by the excitement 
pressed in elevated language, after viewing these | the moment, and he was half resolved to continit 
ruins, and we may imagine the following words to | his course forward and address her—for she hal 
have come from the lips of Nicolo, who was sus-| not as yet seen him—when his very blood gre 
ceptible of every feeling, emotion, and sensation, | old, his joyous emotions fled, and only one quith 
which such scenes are calculated to excite. sudden and powerful thought held possession of bs 
«| wish that [could transfer into the soul of every | breast, as he observed two strong, fierce Jooking, 
one, the sensations I experienced. I was too much and despicable Arabs rush forth from a niche 2 
lost in astonishment, to survey with cool judgment. | the wall, and seize the unsuspecting maiden. A 
This monument seemed to me to have the primi- | shriek followed, when Nicolo raised his voice © 
tive character of a temple in the highest perfection. | the highest pitch,— 
I felt that Iwas inthe sanctuary of the arts and| “Hold, hold there villains,” and with a ste™ 
sciences. How many periods presented themselves |countenance he approached them. One of the 
to my imagination at the sight of such an edifice! Arabs hearing his voice and fearing there might 
How many ages of creative ingenuity were requi- | be others near, had fled. ‘The other surveyed Ne 
site to bring a nation te such a degree of perfection | colo with a taunting sneer. 
and sublimity in the arts; and how many more of| “How dare you,” said Nicolo, “ lay violen! 
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hands on an innocent, unoffending lady ?—avaunt| tions, and she was finally gladdened by symptoms 


thou wretch,” at the same time drawing a pon-} of returning life. 


jard. ; deste 
«Who are you stranger, who calls me villain— 


wretch ?” 

[ll show you who I am,” said Nicolo, as he 
aimed a blow at his breast with his poniard. But 
the Arab parried it, and turning upon him, he lev- 
élled a quick but heavy blow at Nicolo, which sud- 
denly laid him upon the pavement senseless, and 
apparently deadened with the shock. The Arab 
immediately seized his weapon, and standing over 
him, said :-— 

« Now you may call me what you will, but say 
a word and this steel passes through you—but you 
aresilent—Ah! I have done the work—you'll nev- 
er again deprive me of so valuable a prize as thou 
hastnow ;” for the lady on being released from the 
strong grasp of the Arab had fled. “I'll leave you 
to take care of yourself—you would once have 
made a good offering to Isis.” The villain imme- 
diately fled, lest the people should be aroused by 
the female, and then his fate would be inevitable. 

The surmises of the Arab were indeed true, for 
soon after he had left, three men came to the place 
where Nicolo lay, one of whom was the father of 
the lady. On finding that he yet breathed, though 
senseless, they carried him to the dwelling of the 
latter gentleman. ‘The blow had been a severe 
one,and nearly proved effectual. A delay of sev- 
eral days, and perhaps weeks, would be necessary 
fur his recovery. 

Anative physician had been called, though not 

} like our modern physicians, who have the advanta- 





ges of institutions to render them more skilful in 
their profession, yet he had sufficient knowledge in 
thisease. He left prescriptions which were im- 
mediately applied. ‘The lady had been left alone 
withthe wounded young man who had thus gene- 
rously saved her own life, by placing his in more 
imminent danger. She looked with tender solici- 
tude upon his pallid countenance and watched 
every motion of his almost breathless body. In- 
numerable images kept floating in her excited 
mind—the fierce Arabs seemed rushing upon her, 
andthen she heard the loud ery of Nicolo, whom 
she had not seen, in the other direction. It all 
seemed a dream, which had come and gone like 
the fleeting winds—but the wounded and senseless 
person before her was a proof too convincing that 
twas no dream, but a sad reality. With what 
deep feelings of gratitude, she looked and wished 
for his recovery ; she longed to open her innocent 
heart in thankfulness for the kind service he had 
shown her, and to show some mark of favor asa 
feeble return for so timely assistance. But it was 
not the every day gratitude of common life—it was 
not that gratitude which returns a favor with a 
frown—which in secret blasts the reputation of a 
friend, and then can receive a second kindness 
with ineffable complacency—whose possessor can 
®ast on another’s bounty—can revel in luxury and 
*njoyment from another's generosity, and whose 
acknowledgments for such favors is not a proffer 
of his friendship and affeetion, but a curse. Here 
was the gratitude which comes from innocency, 
purity of motive, and goodness of heart. 
The maiden had been assiduous in her atten- 


Color began to sutfuse his 
cheeks—the system was again regular—the organs 
began to perform their usual functions, and Nicolo 
opened his eyes with senses restored. He was at 
first confused and bewildered ; strange ideas passed 
through his mind—he was essaying to speak, when 
he saw and felt a fair and delicate hand placed 
upon his lips. He turned his head, and whom, to 
his astonishment should he behold but the beauti- 
ful object whom he now recollected to have res- 
cued at the gateway. The whiole of that transac- 
tion now passed in review before him, but he could 
recall nothing after receiving the blow. How he 
had been removed, or in what situation he was 
now placed he could form no idea. He again at- 
tempted to speak, but his fair attendant placed her 
fingers on her own lips,thus enjoining silence for 
she feared the danger that might result from too 
much exertions. She applied the prescriptions, 
and informed him of his situation, and to!d him to 
rest contented, but must not speak. Howmuch he 
would have then given for one word that he 
might express his thanks. He felt bu: little pain, 
though he found the injury rather severe. But 
pain to him was of no consequence with such a 
nurse—he thought himself singularly placed, expe- 
riencing such kindness among strangers, and kept 
silent by the persuasive tones of one, whom he had 
thus romantically met. He was soon alone, for his 
attendant left the room to inform her father that the 
stranger had recovered ; and he was thus with full 
liberty to survey his apartment, and the scenery 
which presented itself from an opposite window. 

The furniture of the room was simple, with little 
or no ornament. ‘There was a neatness and taste 
displayed in every thing which bespoke worthy 
occupants ; a scene of beauty and loveliness ap- 
peared from the windows, which he could not now 
see very distinctly, but he afterwards found that it 
looked out upon a garden and lawn in front, and 
farther on was a grove of palm-trees. Nature 
smiled in its mariy lovely attractions, and all seem- 
ed a silence undisturbed, save by the occasional 
voice of the inmates. A gentleman about middle- 
aged, witha mild, expressive countenance, soon 
entered and approached him, inquiring “ if he felt 
any pain.” Nicolo informed him that “he felt but 
a slight pain in his head, and a kind of numbness, 
which he supposed arose from the shock.”’ 

“ But sir,” said Nicolo, “ now that | am permit- 
ted to speak, I would inquire to whose kindness and 
hospitality Iam thus indebted, and what transpired 
after I received the blow?” 

“It is sufficient,” said the gentleman, “for you 
to know that you are with those who will feel a 
pleasure in assisting you, and whose scant enter- 
tainment will be freely given until you recover 
from your shock, and as long after as you shall 
choose to honor us with your company.” 

He briefly explained the events which had hap- 
pened after his rencontre with the Arab, and then 
thanked Nicolo in the most feeling and friendly 
manner for having thus exposed himself in order to 
save his daughter. He soon after left the room, 
expressing a hope that he would very soon recover. 

Nicolo was thus left in a labrynth of doubt and 








perplexity, relative to the real character and nation 
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of the gentleman, forhe observed he was a foreign- , tleman of fortune from some of the large commer. 


er from his first appearance. Why he should have 
his residence in a retired ple ice like this, with none 
of the joys or pleasures of life, except such as were 
within a very narrow sphere, was beyond his com- 
prehension. ‘There was an ease and dignity in his 
deportment, which bespoke him to be of high rank 
and his daughter was affable, cheerful, and amply 
interesting. 

Day after day passed away, and Nicolo recov- 
ered. During the period of his illness, the daugh- 
ter had continued assiduously to attend to his wants, 
and he, under the care and watchfulness of so 
kind and skilfula physician, had scaree felt the 
pains of sickness—at least, he had never wanted a 
companion, for she was ever there, cheerful and 
happy and ready to converse on almost any topic. 
He was surprised to find a mind so matured, so 
much intelligence in one whose life had apparently 
been spent in a solitude, relieved only by the 


cial towns of Italy, and failing in business, had 
sought retirement and solitude, to avoid the sneey 
jand | frowns of the selfish and niggardly—he might 
| be acriminal escaped from justice, but there seemeg 
too much benevolence and kindness in his hear, 


;|‘* Could he be the exiled Dandolo ? the man why 


had been so much sought after and beloved? 
This seemed the more probable as they spoke the 
Italian language; but then where was the mother, 
for she had accompanied them! Every surmise 
formed by Nicolo, failed to satisfy him, and he 
‘could form no possible idea of those, who hag 
proved kind friends in the dreariness of a foreign 
land, and in difficulty and misfortune. 

Nicolo had entirely recovered from his wound; 
there could be no possible reason far his longer 
stay, yet he still found himself there, passing happy 
hours inthe company of her who had administered 
to his comforts and relieved his pains. ff the 





presence and attention of a parent, and a few of | thought of leaving entered his mind, it was painful 


the native Egyptians. But the residence of a pa- 
rent and child. can never be called a solitude. A 
host of employments engage the attention. The | 


— he banished it. The fair maiden would enter, 
talk of his looking sad, and then ask him to accon- 
| pany her on a walk to the grove, or her garden, and 





one imparts advice, knowle dge, the learning of | Nicolo soon forgot every thing except the compar 


experience, and the principles ‘of truth—the other | 
listens with attentive ears, and imbibes the valua- | 
ble and interesting instructions. Affection entwines 

its golden cord around the heart—love weaves its 
silken web in simple, yet beautiful proportions, 
and as time holds on its ceaseless course, the 


thoughts mingle in harmonious unison; the off- | 


spring is an image of the parent, and two lives are 
thus broughtinto a close and happy union, which | 


grows stronger and stronger till the last grain of | 


sand drops from theglass. Corruption may creep | 
in—vice may blast the fruit, and virtue may have 
fled—but love is still there ! 


“ The feeling of a parent never divs 

But with our moral nature; all in vain | 

The wretch, by cold and cruel spurning tries 

To change that love to hate: the sease of pain 

Shoots keenly through a mother’s heart, the chain 

Wound through life’s ‘tender ears twines closer 80; 

Feelings, that in our better hours had lain 

Silent, are often waked by some deep throe, 

And as the torture racks, our loves intenser grow.’ 

Nicolo dared not venture to inquire relative to 
the situation and circumstances of the strangers, lest 
he might wound feelings which he wished not to 
disturb. He could only make his acknowledge- 
ments for their disinterested kindness, but even 
then he was hushed into silence bythe sweet voice 
of the lady, who would at such times say— 

“ You have performed an act for which I shall 
ever feel unable to offer an adequate return. Let 
us do all we can, and then I owe you my life.” 

These words were always uttered with a dignity 
of manner, and humbleness of spirit, which sur- 
prised Nicolo, when he considered in whatcountry 
he was situated. But he knew not the habits and 


character of hiscompanions, nor the routine of their | 


life. He very seldom saw the father, who at their 
first interview, had betrayed much uneasiness, and 
now seemed almost wholly to avoia his presence. 
The daughter seemed always cheerfu. and happy. 
To Nicolo, every thing was a deep unra elled mys- 
tery—he formed various conjectures, bu, all failed 
in satisfying his mind. He might have beeua gen- 





jion of his almostevery hour. ‘The loveliness ¢ 
nature smiled upon them wherever they turned 
s their footsteps. As they wandered through th 
groves, sauntered among the flowers and shruly 
lof the gardens, and in the green fields, Nicok 
| would interest his companion in descriptions d 
[talian woods, and solitudes, winding streams an 
| beautiful villes, which have been so skilfully and 
'perfectly portrayed in the glowing language af 
Dante, Petrarch and Tasso. She ever listened wit 
attention to his conversation, but her own thoughis 
and opinions were formed from these very writers, 
forhe soon found that she had perused them all. 
He discovered that though thus excluded from the 
world, her mind had not been neglected. Living 
she had, in retirement and peace, taught to view m 
ture with feelings of admiration, and as the work 0 
a master Architect, surrounded by the most beaut 
ful specimens ofarchitectural skill, and ancientmg. 
nificence : how could her mind be otherwise that 
’ | expanded—her conceptions other than elevated- 
and her feelings other than pure, buoyant, lively! 
He found that books had been her almost constas! 
companion, and her education her father’s highest 
aim. She was familiar with the tales and stories 
of Boccacio, the “ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tass, 
the feeling and lively descriptions of Dante, the 
striking imagery, and bold thoughts of many othe! 
distinguished authors, whose works adorn th 
shelves and alcoves of every student of Padua 
Milan. She had not been corrupted by the fals 
glitter and pageantry of wealth—the arts and de 
ceits of fashionable life had not found a way to het 
bosom, and contaminated the pure and innocétl! 
heart which reposed there. Nicolo here found # 
mind improved by instruction and wisdom—awake 
to every stirring emotion, and without the foolish 
restraints of custom and fashion—a mind in its 0* 
tive purity ; exuberant, imaginative and activ®, 
but moulded and formed under the gentle influence 





of parental watchfulness and guardianship. 


With a companion thus endowed and blesse®. 
Nicolo passed his hours in bliss and enjoyment. 
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| 
he mentioned any thing relative to his departure, | brillianey. At such atime, the heart of the most 
the gentleman would urge his stay for afew more | obdurate felon must be moved by the innumerable 
days, and the happy daughter would turn her eyes} beauties of nature, and the infidel cannot but ae- 
upon him, which had a language and accent too| knowledge a Supreme Author, in one sudden and 
ersuasive to be resisted. She was always of the | enthusiastic burst of admiration. 
same cheerful temperament, like the joyous bird,; The village of Sorrento, in the northern part of 
which continues its sweet carolling from opening | Italy is delightfully situated. All that could please 
day, till the mists of twilight begin to blend the | the senses or charm the mind, was now blooming 
fading brillianey of the sun, with the shades of) around. One smiill cottage possessed peculiar at- 
evening. Her garden and books had occupied | tractions. Not only had its inhabitants there drawn 
her leisure hours, and the remaining portion of frequent visitors, but the pleasant retreat, and its 
time was spent in gratifying the wants of her father | cooling shades. A small area of ground in front, 
andin domestic avocations. Butsince Nicolo had | spread before the eyes of the beholder, its attrac- 
been the companion in her walks and studies, he | tive treasures. The jessamine and hyacinth—the 
had been accustomed to select a seat under some | myrtle and vine, there grew up in matchless beauty 
refreshing shade, and with her by his side, to read | and freshness. An avenue, shaded by thick and 
those works which could interest and please. He | lofty sycamore trees, led from the main road to the 
explained to her the various passages that she could | entrance of the little abode. A wicker gate closed 
notcomprehend, adding his ownthoughts and views | the only opening to the yard, the creaking of which 
and interspersing anecdotes and historical facts, | on its wooden hinges, never failed to call out the 
with which she was not acquainted. ‘Time thus /| attentive watchdog. Near asmall grove of yew 
glided on noiselessly and unnoticed, bringing to the | trees on the eastern bank of a little brook, gave a 
three inmates of this retired residence, happiness | refreshing coolness to all who came within its in- 
and peace. fluence, and had been the site of many flowery 
Nicolo and the lovely Carthuse (for that was her} arbors. The widow of a much honored husband 
name) Lad retired during a beautiful afternoon to | had, with her beloved offspring, long possessed this 
theshade of a wide spreading palm, to peruse the | lovely hermitage, and lived in mingled bliss and 
“Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso. Carthuse had | happiness. She had ever, like Cornelia, the worthy 
listened with eyes wet with tears, to the reading of | daughter of the elder Scipio Africanus, looked on 
Nicolo, and some of those deeply affecting passa- | her children as the only priceless jewels of earth. 
ges had ever found in her heart a chord which| The little family group had collected together on 


quickly vibrated, and sent forth its sweet sounds. | the rudely constructed piazza of the cottage, whilst 


After Nicolo had finished, Carthuse looked with a | the mother had been admiring the scene above de- 
smiling countenance up to him. scribed, and pointing out the beautiful tints of the 

“Nicolo, have you ever seen Sorrento, the resi-| rainbow, which had just appeared, She at length 
dence of 'T'asso’s sister, and cannot you give me | entered an inner apartment, and having collected 
some account of the affecting meeting which once | the small assembly around her, she commenced 
happened there !”’ the perusal of a volume of much admired poetry, 

“Ihave my dear Carthuse, and fortune favors | Jerusalem Delivered. The attention of the little 
me inthus being able to gratify your wishes, for [| wonderers was soon drawn to the reading of their 
once penned a description of that happy interview, | mother; and intently did they gaze on that face, 
and [have it with me ; you shall have the manu-| over which was perhaps spread the soft hue of me- 


script.” lancholy. She had been accustomed to become 
“I would much rather,” said Carthuse, ‘ you| very much excited by the perusal of this poem, 
would read your own manuscript.” and had often read passages to her children: and 


“Letit then be our exercise for to-morrow:” | it is of that nature which arouses the passions, and 
and as the shades of night were closing in, they re-| fires the breast of the reader with that holy ardor 
turnedtotheir home. , with which the Christian warrior goes to battle. 

On the following afternoon, with light hearts| Her feelings had now become unusually wrought 
and countenances radiant with smiles, Carthuse| up, and she followed the several changing scenes 
and Nicolo repaired to their seats in the palm shade, | with enthusiastic delight. The pious Godfrey of 
when the latter read the following; entitled Boulogne, by his impassioned eloquence, imparts 
to his soldiers the divine enthusiasm which ani- 
mates his own breast. He leads them forward to 
“The sun had passed his zenith, and was fast} the blessed city which their God chose for his resi- 
sinking towards the west. ‘The hills and tree-tops | dence—where he died and was buried, and rose 
were bright with his declining splendor. A shower | from the dead :— 
of rain, which had just fallen, had studded the} « with naked feet they press the rugged road; 
leaves with drops, while the fast setting rays gave| Their glorious Chief, the meek example show’d; 
toeach twig and shrub a silvery brightness. The] Al! pom of dress, each yore 4 8 gaudy fold, 
air Was pure, serene, and mild. It was one of With silken drapery gay, oe fold, 

’ Quick they strip off, and every helm divest 
those July scenes, which Italy often presents, and) Of painted plumage, and of nodding crest. 
which we are ever pleased to admire—when, after! Alike they quit their heart’s proud guise, and pour 
the earth has been drenched with rain, and every| Of penitenual tears a pious shower. 
shoot and branch of growing plant, has been in-| The eyes of Erminia are bathed in tears, as she 
vigorated by the moisture, the sun emerges from | beholds from a tower of Jerusalem, her beloved 
the obscurity and darkness of rolling thunder-|'Tancred among the first of the valorous knights ; 
clouds, and shines out with a full and increasing | whilst 'Tancred himself, insensible to her love, is 








THE BROTHER’S RETURN. 
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enamored of Clorinda, with whom he finally un-) been so often entwined? who first taught you hoy 


knowingly combats. With a blow of his spear, he 
strikes off her helmet :— 
‘The thongs that braced her helm asunder flew, 
With naked head she stood exposed 10 view ; 
Loose to the winds her golden tresses stream’d, 
And ’mid the storm of war, the sun of beauty beam’d, 
Flash’d her bright eye with anger stern and wild, 
Yet lovely still, how lovely, had she smiled !” 
Whilstshe presses on him with her sword, he urges 
his suit; buta crowd of Saracens separate them 
from each other. 

The sorceress Armida, attempts to change the 
constancy and firmness of Godfrey; and through 


| to read and understand the works of the ancien 
| sages, and to admire and praise the loveliness of 
nature? whounder the shade of that wide spreaq 
sycamore in yonder valley, read to you his first gy. 
| tempt in poetic numbers, and his many little Joye 
\songs? Not know your brother—your forlornang 
outcast brother!’ ‘The sister stood aghast! The 
truth had already flashed upon her mind; she 
looked again, but could not utter a word. She fej 
| upon his neck, and the tears which bedewed his 
cheeks, showed the fervor of her blissful emotions, 
| and the joy of her heart. 
Such was the meeting between Torquato Tasso, 





the instrumentality of his brother, accomplishes her | #46 penowned poet, and his sister Cornelia. Wh 
base purpose. And again, Erminia, after flying a can imagine a more affecting scene ? Behold on 
whoje day, reached a solitary valley, watered by) who had enjoyed the flattery of the great, and the 
the Jordan. She is then kindly received by 20! voluntary approbation of the learned : whos 
aged shepherd, who, with his three sons, tends his washes area thenehiad elie hie country’s literature, 
flocks in the bosom of peace and innocence. The _and himself, the idol of many a worshipper at Lean. 
poet here gives 2 most enchanting and touching | ing’saltar: who had travelled in the suite of the 
ae o pastoral life. ... | Cardinal of Este, and been received with honor by 

The Saracens are led on by the rebellious spirits | Chasten EX and bie Const; Detdld bin soliciting 
of hell, but God does not permit these mal.gnant | retirement in a secluded village, and returning w 
powers to bestow victory on their enemies. ‘T he| the dwelling of his sister, a person of all others the 
archangel Michael Is sent to discomht them, and most dear in the hour of trouble and adversity.” 
Soliman is compelled to fly. Clorinda escapes | The ssunde of Miccic’s voles bad cone 
from the field in the obscurity of night, and Tancred | ceased betes Cathans Wet med em be 
pursues her. Hechallenges the unknown warrior | jonary wanderings in adistantland where she hai 
to single combat, and here comes the masterpiece cunciinatc: baci: Aiaton. @ end Shoe Meal 

oe ‘ . . ‘ § giy been during the recital. er hands 
of the poet. The combat itself is painted with seateiiins Nicol d he i ft 
° ; “a..: , pon Nicolo, and as the interest of the tale 
matchless force of coloring, but when Clorinda is increased, she had unconscionsly half inclined 
mortally wounded by her lover, poetry has nothing | upon him, and now seemed to feel all the happy 
to offer more affecting. ‘The last scene js truly | sensations of the poet’s sister. But she soon per 
pathetic :— ceiving her situation, felt the blush mantling her 
cheeks as she apologized to Nicolo for her rude fa- 
miliarity. But other ideas and thoughts now pos- 
sessed her mind, and she addressed him :— 

‘“‘ Nicolo, does every thing appear in Italy and 
Venice, as you have described ? I know not why 
ny father should stay so long in this distant cour 
try, for he has often told me that he had friends in 
Italy, and that I should some day live with them. 
He appears happy here, though sometimes heis 
sad, and says but little; and though I should dislike 
to leave him alone and to be deprived of my flower 
garden and pleasant walks, yet I do wish I might 
once visit your distant country, and my fathers 
friends. Whenever I speak to him about the sl- 
ject, he says I must wait a few months, and thus 
[am continually delayed. But I will now goand 
ask him his reasons again, for I cannot now sé 
any why he should not go.” 

“You would find much to admire in Venice and 
parts of Italy,” said Nicolo—* you could visit the 
beautiful villages—the palaces and seats of the 
wealthy—enjoy the public libraries—see the val 
uable donation of books and manuscripts, which 
Petrarch presented to the Venetians, and which are 
now deposited in the library of St. Mark. A thou 
sand things would attract your attention, and ad- 





**A smile of gladness o’er her features past, 

And ——- tranquil, as she breathed her last, 
She seemed to say, earth’s vain delusions cease : 
Heaven opens on my eyes, | part in peace. 

O’er her fair face death’s livid hue arose, 

So mixed with violets, the lily shows. 

She fixed her eyes on Heaven: the sun, the sky 
Seemed to look down in piety from on high: 

She waved her hand, and since her lips denied _ 
All power of speech, the pledge of peaee supplied. 
So passed from earthly scenes, the maid forgiven, 
So her pure spirit fled, redeemed, to Heaven: 
Nor death’s rude hand, her features fair, impressed 
But the calm sunshine of unclouded rest.” 

The delighted mother had scarcely finished read- 
ing this thrilling description, when a noise from 
her watchdog and a ery from without, disturbed 
the quiet of the group. A personin Franciscan 
garb, had found his way up the avenue, and now 
presented himself at the door of the cottage. The 
stranger soon broke the silence, by asking in a sad 
and mournful tone, lodgings, and the privilege of 
enjoying the quiet and retirement of their dwelling. 
He looked pale and wearied : wearied with life’s 
caresand troubles: with its perplexities and trials. 
His simple request being granted, he turned and 
said— 

‘My kind hostess, do you notknowme? And 
has the absence of a few years wrought such a/ 
change in me? Alas: man’s misfortunes! But | minister to your pleasures. But I doubt whether 
do you not know him, who so long enjoyed with! your father would consent to leave, and I would 
you the sports of childhood? the rambles through gladly learn why he has such an attachmentto this 
yonder fields and over yonder hills—the walks) solitary place.” 
along the banks of that little stream, whieh mur-| Carthuse hastened with a joyous heart to her 
murs at the base of yonder mount? who made the | father, to make the request. But she little knew 
wreaths with which your snowy white brow has| her real situation, for from good reasons her parent 
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had concealed it from her. Her life had thus far 
been one of unceasing joys—her mind had beer dis- 
ciplined andimproved by the instructions and coun- 
cils of her father. Ithad been impressed with prin- 
ciples ofreligiousbelief. Her soft and gentle voice 
had every morning and evening, sent forth prayers 
to the God, who “tempers the winds to the shorn 
jainb.” She was by no meansa wild flower of the 
forest, springing up luxuriantly, and displaying its 
beauties unseen—one eye had watched it in its 
bud, and its opening blossom. It was an exotic, 
showing freshness and beauty, without the weak- 
ness and pallid hue of a plant transported from its 
native soil, to bloom and mature in a less genial 


clime. 
After Carthuse had been some time absent, Ni- 


- colo directed his steps towards the cottage. As he 


approached, he could distinguish the voice of Car- 
thuse imploring her father to leave and return to 


his friends. 


“My dear daughter,” said her father, “ would 
that Icould go, but there are reasons why we must 
continue here, perhaps forever.” 

“Why cannot you tell methese reasons ?” said 
she—“ you have never refused any of my requests 
but this—you have always loved me and taken care 
of me; and I have always endeavored to be a duti- 
ful child. I have always obeyed you, and now 


you will refuse to give me these reasons—why can- 


not we leave this place? We should be much 
happier there.”” 

These words were uttered in atone and manner 
which could not be refused ; and when the lovely 
Carthuse impressed a kiss on her father’s cheek, 
he could restrain himself no longer, but burst into 
ears. But he soon replied— 

“You have indeed proved a dutiful child, my 
dear Carthuse: bright image of your once happy 
mother, I cannot refuse longer to disclose what you 
ought perhaps to have known long ago. It may be 
a source of unhappiness to you, but you must 
sooner or later be made acquainted with your real 
situation and mine. Know then, Carthuse, that 
your father is an exile from Venice, his native city, 
and where you was born.” He explained to her the 
causes of his banishment, with which the reader is 
already acquainted, and then proceeded. “ I was 
to have been sent to the Great Oasis, a place many 
leagues distant, but owing to some mistake of the 
Pasha of this country, we were sent here, and here 
hve we dwelt since. Ihave often told you, that 
your mother died soon after we arrived, and her 
grave we have often visited in the grove on yonder 
lil. We cannot therefore leave this place until 
the Council recall me. You must therefore be con- 
tent to read your books, and administer to the com- 
forts of your father. This stranger Nicolo is a na- 
weof Venice, and perhaps does not know that I 
imthe exiled Dandolo. I do not wish him to be- 
tome acquainted with our situation at present, for 
he seems now too happy to be troubled with the 
dificulties of others. But as soon as he prepares 
leave, I intend to inform him of our real condi- 
tion, and request him to carry some letters to the 

*uncil, in order to ask for permissionto return.” 

Carthuse listened with intense interest to her 
“her, but not knowing the real situation of an 
tile, she was not so powerfully affected. She 


4 








could urge her father no longer, for he had divulged 
the reasons why he remained. She therefore 
| resolved to await the departure of Nicolo, and then 
urge him to make intercession. 


Nicolo had no sooner heard the disclosure, and 
that his friend and host Was none other than the 
exiled Dandolo, than he despatched two messen- 
gers, to inform the Council of the discovery— 
When he saw Carthuse and her father, he betrayed 
no uneasiness or excessive joy, yet he could scarce 
refrain from making known the events which had 
lately transpired in Venice. But he had resolved 
to be able to present the happy news, and the pa- 
pers of the government atthe same time, and there- 
fore delayed the happy period till the despatches 
should arrive. 


Nicolo still continued to wander with Carthuse 
through the groves, among the ruins, and through 
the lofty temple, interchanging thoughts and feel- 
ings which would naturally run in their minds, from 
viewing so much beauty and grandeur. Their 
young hearts were fast becoming entwined, like the 
soft myrtle gracefully winding among the leaves 
and branches of the geranium. 


They had one morning wandered to the grave of 
Carthuse’s mother. Two simple stones marked 
the place of the burial: the green turf covered it : 
a little wood cast its shade over it, and Carthuse 
and Nicolo seating themselves on the fragment of 
a broken stone, contemplated the delightful scene. 
Carthuse was too young when her mother died, to 
know her loss, or to be affected by any allusion to 
her, whom she had seen but a few short years. 
Nicolo possessing a feeling and pathetic heart, was 
full of deep emotions and holy thoughts, as he felt 
that he was communing with the dead. He could 
not long reflect, without giving utterance to his 
thoughts, and after a short silence, he turned to 
Carthuse and said 


“It is delightful to look on a grave like this. I 
know a kind mother reposes there, of whom per- 
haps you know as little asI: but it is good to view 
the graves of the departed. We feel a holy influ- 
ence coming from their tombs, and spread around 
us. Such contemplation makes us better: gives 
us purer thoughts, and calls forth our best affec- 
tions— 

“'To think on death, and how it tears _ 

One and another chord, till the heart sinks 

Without one friend on whom to lay its cares, 

And take bis in return; the spirit bears 


Better a loved one’s woes, than those it feels 


Spring is its own lost hopes: the heart that shares 
it 


h a kind bosom friend its burdens, heals | 
Its wounds, and still is soft :—alone their closing 
steels :’ 


Though Carthuse could not be supposed to un- 
derstand the soft allusions, and gentle words of 
Nicolo, yet she received this indirect avowal of 
affection with a blush. They soon returned, each 
absorbed in their own reflections. 

The language of Nicolo had awoke a new foun- 
tain of feeling in the heart of Carthuse, who could 
scarce understand her own sensations, so myste- 
rious are the workings of human love! 

Time glided on, joyous to Nicolo, for he knew it 
would bring freedom to those whom he now loved : 
but sad to Carthuse and her father, for they thought 
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they must soon part with their friend and com- 
panion. 

But the reader must have already anticipated the 
arrival of the papers from the Venetian government, 
and the joy which they give to the exiles. Itis 
useless longer to delay imthis distant country, and 
we will now turn our thoughts to Venice after the 

' lapse of a few years— 


* ” * * » : * * * 


Dandolo is returned to his native city: a thou- 
sand hearts beat high at his arrival, and a thousand 
happy voices greeted his return. He was rein- 
stated in his former honors and dignities, and his 
high reputation again restored. On the return of 
the feast of Ascension, the day appointed for per- 
forming the annual ceremony of the figurative 
nuptials of Venice and the Adriatic Carthuse 
was wedded to Nicolo. E. M. V. D. 

Grafton, Ohio. 1835. 


The Sabbath Bell. 
Tue Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
| ‘Fo toil-worn men a soothing sound ; 
7 Now labor rests beneath its spell, 
And holy stillness reigns around : 
The ploughman’s team, the thresher’s flail, 
' The woodman’s axe, their clamors cease, 
t And only nature’s notes prevail, 
To humble bosoms echoing peace. 








The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 

How sweet on ears devout it falls ; 
While its sweet chime, with varying swell, 
| The rich and poor to worship calls. 
| Hark ! hark ! again with sharper peals 
It chides the laggard’s fond delay ; 

Now through the vale it softly sieals, 

To cheer the timely on their way. 


. | The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 

W hat soul-awakening sounds we hear, 
Its blessed invitations tell 

Of welcome to the house of prayer. 
‘Come, sinner, come,” it seems to cry ; 

**Q, never doubt thy Maker’s love ; 
“Christ has thy ransom paid, then why 

‘“‘ Delay his clemency to prove 1?” 


The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
Oft have we heard its warning chime, 
And yet we love the world too well, 
Nor feel our waywardness a crime ; 
Yet still thy calls, sweet bell, repeat, 
Till, ended all our mortal strife, 
In hand-built shrines no more we meet, 
But worship in the realms of life. 


The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
Its friendly summons peals no more ; 
The thronging crowds pour in with zeal 
The Great Jehovah to adore. 
Hence ! fancy wild, hence! earth-born care, 
With awe let hallowed courts be trod ; 
Wake all the soul to love and prayer, 
And reverence the present God ! R. M. 








Consolation. 


W eariep—desolate—opprest, 
Heedless of the morrow, 

What should yield to mourning rest, 
And a balm to sorrow? 

Friends—can they bestow who need 7? 

Hope—who trusts a broken reed? 

And false joys, with lightning speed, 
Mar the hues they berrow. 


Gaze upon the emerald earth ! 
Watch the torrent’s motion ! 
Mark the tempest at its birth ! 
Stand by rushing ocean! 
Let the glories these dispense, 
And that faultless excellence, 
Hush to awe each vanquished sense 


Of life’s gall-drugged potion. 


Think that these, and more than these, 
Were but made to bless thee ; 

Let the incense-bearing breeze 
In its flight caress thee : 

Read the import of its sigh, 

And the signs on wave and sky, 

Of a parent’s favor nigh ; 
And let peace possess thee. 


Think that, for that life of thine, 
Priceless blood hath started : 
Think, for thee, that Power Divine 
From its throne departed : 
To the holiest—purest—best, 
Make with faith thy sure request, 
And, with renovated breast, 
Rise, thou broken-hearted ! 





The Prodigal Son. 


He kneels amid the brutish herd, 

But not in dumb despair; 
For passion’s holiest depths are stirred, 
And grief finds vent in prayer. 


Not abject, though in wretchedness ; 
For faith and hope supply, 

In this dread hour of deep distress, 
Their feelings pure and high. 


While thus a suppliant he kneels, 
“Cast down, but not destroyed,” 

A sweeter bliss his sorrow feels 
Than riot e’er enjoyed. 


‘IT will arise,” his looks declare, 
‘“‘ And seek my father’s face ; 

His servants still have bread to spare ; 
Be mine a servant's place.” 


And soon each penitential hope 
For him shall be fulfilled ; 
For him his father’s arms shall ope, 


The fatted calf be killed. 


O Penitence! how strong thy spell, 
O’er hearts by anguish riven! 

Victorious over death and hell, 

Of mercy’s power it loves to tell, 

And whispers, for despair’s stern knell, 
“ Repent! and be forgiven !” 
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Agatha. 
* I have seen her but twice, in the course 
of my life,—at very different periods, in very dif- 
ferent places, under very different circumstances. 
She has Mashed across the path of my existence, 
as abright meteor across the stormy heaven to 
which travellers’ eyes are turned. She has been 
scarcely more intimately connected with me than 
that with him; yet the gleam has remained impres- 


* ” 


sed upon my mental vision, long after the object 
has been removed ;—the sweet note which her con- 


templation has been among the discords of my life, 
has seemed still to vibrate upon my ear, long after 
ithas ceased to sound! 

[ scarcely know whence arose the strong inte- 


; rest [have felt concerning her; for our meetings 
‘have been brief, transient, and far between. 


Our 


Jots have been, in no degree, cast together. She 


"has beento me more as one in a book, or in a dream, 


thanas areal person;—and yet I have started at 
her sight, and been thrilled at the sound of her 
vice, as though she had been the love of my 


F youth, and of my whole life, whose form I may 
" never see,—-whose voice may never bless my ear 
D again ! 


Was it because she was so beautiful? In some 
degree, [believe it was. Beauty ! beauty !—what 
floods of intense delight hast thou not poured, in 
thy richness, over my senses and my soul! What 
deep rapture, calm from its very excess, have I not 
drunkas Ihave stood gazing on thee, enrapt!— 
gazing on thee as an abstract thing!—as an em- 
bodying of the essence of all loveliness!—as the 
palpable presence of the beautiful to mortal vision! 
Inanimate nature is beautiful, and the soul drinks 
peace from its contemplation. The woods are 
beautiful, as they shine beneath the rich light of 
leafy June ;—they are beautiful when many-colored 
Autumn tinges them with its deep hues, and waves 
them with its sweeping winds ;—they are beautiful 
as they bud into life in Spring—nay, as they stand 
lesolate, amid the snows of Winter, stretching 
their forked branches, asin remonstrance, towards 
the sky! Thus, with equal abstraction, have I 
ontemplated some beauty ;—thus did I contemplate 
Agatha’s, when I saw her for the first time. 

I had just turned seventeen. Youth burned 
throughout my veins,—poetry possessed my head 
and heart. The life of my companions, in the 
town, seeined to me coarse, cold, and feeble. I 
was used to wander in the woods and in the fields. 
An undefined vacuum seemed to exist in my mind, 
avague want—an aspiring and reaching at some- 
thing higher and more, though what, I could not de- 
scribe—[ did not know. That period gave its tinge 
‘omy life—my character was formed then; or 
ruher, it has scarcely changed since—for I cannot 
tall anything so dreary, vague and unsubstantial, 
formed at all. 

It was at this period that I saw Agatha first,— 
and, for many years I did not see her again. She 
was with her father, who was a General in the 
Austrian service. It was time of war, and they 
Were passing through Jena to join the army,—that 
he was going to the army, while she was to re- 
4in as close to its rear as safety permitted. But 

never thought of safety; she would willingly 
Weshared the dangers, as well as the fatigues and 


= 


hardships of war, so that she might have been with 
her father,—that father in whom all the affections 
of her enthusiastic heart, all the energies of her 
noble mind, were concentrated into one. But he 
valued and loved this admirable being as she 
merited ;—more was impossible. In proportion, 
therefore, with her desiré to accompany him, was 
his inflexibility that she should not. 

At this time, I saw her only one evening. But 
the instant my eyes lighted upon her, I felt as if I 
now beheld the incarnation of that ideal vision of 
beauty which had flitted across my waking reveries, 
and my dreams in sleep. Here was that union of 
diversified excellences which my own heated fancy 
had se often fused together, but which I scarcely 
could think or hope existed in nature! When I 
first saw her, she was singing—singing one of those 
hymns (I may truly call them) of national excite- 
ment and feeling, which, at that time, swarmed 
through our country. All the nobler and more ex- 
alted sentiments of the human heart were gathered 
on her countenance, and in her accent. Patriotism, 
the excitation of war in a just—in the only just— 
cause, national defence,—hatred, in the only state 
in which it is virtue, against national oppressors,— 
these, softened and embellished by the reflection 
that one, dearer to her than all the world, was to 
share in the dangers to which she was spurring on 
her countrymen, gave added power tothe supreme 
loveliness of her features, and melody of her voice, 
while they received, in return, that influence over 
the soul, derivable from nothing but beauty and 
sweet music. 

It was fated that, on this evening, I should see 
Agatha, in all the various moods and moments 
most becoming toa woman. The tone of her song 
turned the conversation upon war—its excitement, 
its dangers, its terrors; and Agatha related a story 
of a touching circumstance which she had half- 
witnessed, in the last campaign, in a manner which 
displayed her in woman’s chosen and fittest char- 
acter—the handmaid and minister of pity. 

Her tale was, simply, of a soldier’s bride, who 
accompanied him to the wars; whose husband was 
killed in action, and who, after searching the field 
for his corpse, had died upon it, in bringing an in- 
fant into this miserable world, in a manner so typi- 
cal of utter misery. The orphan child had been 
sent to the town in the rear, where Agatha then 
was. She fostered and adopted it. 

In the calamities of war, such events as these 
happen, probably, by the hundred. The conqueror 
sees them not, and thinks not of them. Even those 
who witness them, forget them almost as soon as 
seen. Their very number and frequency prevent 
their making any deep impression. But, in @ 
peaceful assembly, let one of them be singled out, 
and narrated, not as a vague generality, but by a 
person under whose individual knowledge it has 
come,—and, asin the case of which I speak, every 
heart will swell, every eye will fill with tears, us 
the narrator tells his simple story. So powerfulis 
fact,—so irresistible is the touch of real nature! 

From this time Agatha became the nucleus round 
which the thronging images of my day-dreams 
gathered. I did not feel love towards her, or any- 
thing which could be considered to approach to 





any of the numberless shades and variations of the 
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passion. She was “like a star, and dwelt apart;” 
an abstraction,—a spirit of the beautiful and the 
good,—a heroine of distant days ;—or an ethereal 
type and ideal image of all loveliness, toguide and | 
to delight the present! But I never thought of her 
as a mere mortal woman; her worldly existence | 
was to me as though itthad not been, or had long | 
ceased to be. 1 had not become known to her, and| 
perhaps, this circumstance contributed to cause, at 
least to suffer, the unearthliness of all my recollec- 
tions of this supreme engrosser of my thoughts, 
feelings, aspirations, visions,—of this being who, 
like the moon in the heavens, was single of her 
kind,—of this Ong! 

Certain it is, 1 felt towards her nothing like love ; 
for, not long after this period, I felt love in all its 
tenderness, in more than all its fervor, towards 
another. Of that passion, it is not my purpose, 
here, to speak. That was the reality of my exist- 
ence—my existence itself! All the restis adream! 
My heart burnt itself out in that feeling,—there is 
nothing now alere flammam ;—the fire is not only 
decayed, but the very ashes are scattered to the 
four winds of heaven ! 

The next time that Isaw Agatha was, from its 
circumstance, as much in unison with the tone of 
my mind, at this time, as the first had been. She 
then had given food and form to the wild visions of 
a youthful brain ;—now her appearance chimed in, 
in equal unison, with my stricken, spent, and deso- 
late heart. 

It was at a village in Saxony I had stopped 
there, travelling; and had wandered from my inn, 
almost unconsciously, till I found myself in the 
church-yard. Images of death peopled my thoughts, 
and, probably, had led me to his abode. I paused, 
and looked around me. The spot was singularly 
beautiful, but of a pensive and saddened character. 
The old tower of the church was partly mantled 
witn ivy, and partly showed its gray surface to the 
cold light, which gleamed upon it from the west- 
ward, the sun having already gone down. One 
large yew tree, and one only, stood within the 
precincts of the place, and overshadowed many 
graves with its gloomy branches. A brook, the low 
gurgling of which tallied with the character of the 
scene, bounded the church-yard to the south and 
east ;—and, beyond it, a deep wood of pines stretch- 
ed away towards the manorial chateau. I paused, 
and leaned upon a grave-stone. The spot was 
suited to my feelings. The grave held all thatthe 
world had possessed for me; what was the world 
to my heart but one ground of graves! at least, 
thus I felt that it ought to be. 

I read the brief epitaphs, which were accumu- 
Jated around me, and strove, as grief will always 
do, to assimilate to my own case such as bore to it 
any general resemblance. I sighed over the graves 
of the young, and exclaimed, with the hermit in 
Atala,—*heJas! la poussiere jetee sur un front de 
dix-huit printems!” and I recollected that we had 
read that book together—side by side, our voices 
faltering at the same passage, our tears dropping on 
the same page, our eyes meeting where the un- 
boundedness of the love of these two “ savages In 
the desert” was expressed, and our hands thrilling | 
in each other's grasp, at the fate and dying words 


of Atala! Oh, God! how little did I then think, | 
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that so soon it would be her fate !—that the duy 





would be cast upon her forehead, scarcely olde, 
and oh! more beautiful, than that of the fictionel 
savage,—and that, like the other, I should be \e( 
heart-stricken, solitary, cold—cold in feeling, barre, 
and broken in spirit! 

While I ‘chewed the cud of these bitter fancies: 
I was roused by the loud streke of the church-bejj 
which began to toll, as fora burial. And so, assy. 
redly, it was; for, on looking up, I perceived , 
long procession approaching the church-yard, a, 
foot’s-pace, and, from its trappings and gener 
aspect, equally distinguishable as a funeral. As jt 
advanced, I perceived it to be that of a military 
man; for there was a considerable number of 
troops, both before and after the body, and I cou 
distinguish the charger of the deceased, led along 
in his military accoutrements, typical of the rank 
of his late master. 

I stood aside, to let the procession pass on. |i 
was in anison with my train of thought,—and ye: 
relieved me from the intensity of its individualizy. 
tion. There is something very imposing in anil 
tary funeral. Though the trade is that of deat, 
yet so opposed is it to mourning, that there always 
seems something incongruous, yet not disagreeably 
so, in its signs when displayed by a soldier. 4 
brief sigh, and passing Bequiescat! over his shix 
comrade, is all that we look for at his hands. 4 
funeral, on the contrary, bespeaks that the deceas 
ed died by disease, not the sword ;—for brief w 
the obsequies of those who fall in battle ! 

As the body approached, I turned my eyes ir 
stinctively towards the chief mourner. A thrill 
like electricity, shot through every fibre of m 
frame,—for it was Agatha! It was her father 
burial,—she was following him to the grave! 

If, in the very budding-time of my youth, whe 
our ineeting was in the intercourse of society, llai 
regarded her almost as a being of another worli- 
there was assuredly nothing in her appearance, 
now, to make her seem more earthly. Her hat 
was parted on her brow, her face was deadly pat 
her form seemed statue-like, so still and equable 
was her bearing, although she, in fact, moved o# 
ward. Her eyes, too, shining and conspicuous! 
her pale countenance, fixed and full of grief, though 
tearless, as they were, seemed, to my excited mil, 
to sheda light too deepand holy for mere humanity 
I was suffering from the work of Death,—I wasit 
dulging that grief in his very temple; and he 
and then dul she, who had been so long the chil 
object of my heated imagination, appear to me, 't 
the garb of sorrow, suffering from the same caus 
experiencing the same sad feelings that I did! 

At some moments, I have almost fancied that tlt 
appearance of Agatha—the funeral—the troop 
the horse—the whole processien—were but 
creation of my own brain, a dream, perhaps, it 
sleep of exhausted suffering,—a mental idea dwt 
upon in its details, till it became areality ! But 
I have been in that churchyard since; and the 
close to the spot where I beheld Agatha shrink, 
the vollies were poured over her father’s grav® 
there stands his tomb! 

I never saw her again !—but, to my mentaley 
her image still is present; from my mental 
her voice passes not away ! 
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1, when Tus superb edifice is unquestionably one of the My Mother. 


y, lhe HM finest public buildings in our city, and without 
vorli=-fe doubt, the noblest college structure in the country. 
aranct, fm [he site too, is beautiful as the building itself— 
ler barf "erlooking the handsemest square in New York, 
ly pa, Md surrounded by the princely private mansions 
equable Mi erected within a few years, by the more opulent of 
ved of Or citizens. 

-yousitf/™ tis built of white marble, from the quarries at 
, thougifi Sing Sing, and is constructed in the English col- 
»d mild. legiate style ofarchitecture. It is situated in Woos- 
mani. street, between Washington Place and Waverly 
| wasit'fim Place—fronting Washington Square towards the 
und hee Vest. The building is one hundred and eighty 
he cid leet long, and one hundred feet wide. The central 
‘o me, it Wilding, or chapel, exceeds the other parts of the 
e cause, ‘uildingsin height and breadth, as well as in the 













BY L. M. J. Ms MONTAGU. 


Wuose was that eye, whose loving beam 
First fe}l upon my infant face ? 

Whose light comes back, in many a dream 
Of days, that time can ne’er efface ? 

It was thine own: I know no other, 

Could match thy loving eye, my Mother. 


Whose was that tender voice, that spoke 
Sweet words of gracious love to me ? 
That round my pillow nightly broke 
The silence with soft minstrelsy ? 
It was thine own: I know no other, 
Could match thy tender voice, my Mother. 





id! Perior character of its architectural decorations, 
‘that thefind is similar to King’s College, in Cambridge, 
troop land. The principal entrance is under the 
but thelgreat western window, through a richly spanidied | 
ys, in EAM deeply recessed portal. Our object being | 
ea dwe'merely a general reference to the engraving of the 


















But ne €, presented in this number, we shall not pro- 
nd thersg@reed to any technical detail of its various parts. 
rink, “@Pulice it to say, that in material, plan, and work- 
grave“MManship, it is equal to any public building in the 









*untry, and will be an ornament of no common 
, to the city. 
engraving was designed and executed on 


%od, by William M. Hooper, of this city. 
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Whose was that hand, that wiped the tear 
From off my cheek, and round me still, 
In pain and sorrow hovered near, 
Some soothing office to fulfil? 
It was thine own: I know no other, 


Could match thy gentle hand, my Mother. 


But now those loving eyes are closed ; 
That tender voice has lost its tone; 
Those gentle hands have long reposed 
In dust; and I in sadness own, 
That though I’ve many friends, no other 
Can be the friend thou wert, my Mother. 
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TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELHAM.’ 


a oe 


Wa. Ferpinann Firzroy was one of those tmod- 
els of perfection of which a human father and 
mother can produce but a single example,—Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He 
was such an amazing favorite with both his parents 
that they resolved to ruin him; accordingly, he 
was exceedingly spoiled, never annoyed by the 


sight of a book, and had as much plum-cake as he | 


could eat. Happy would it have been for Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten 
plum-cake, and remained achild. ‘ Never,” says 
the Greek Tragedian, ‘reckon a mortal happy till 
you have witnessed his end.” A most beautiful 
creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such eyes— 
such hair—such teeth—such a figure—such man- 
ners, too,—and such an irresistible way of tying 
his neckcloth! When he was about sixteen, a 
crabbed old uncle represented to his parents the 
propriety of teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read 
and write. Though not without some difficulty, he 
Sonvinced them,—for he was exceedingly rich, and 
riches in an uncle are wonderful arguments re- 
specting the nurture of a nephew whose parents 
have nothing to leave him. So our hero was sent 
to school. He was naturally (1 am not joking 
now) a very sharp, clever boy; and he came on 
suaphlsing\y in his learning. The schoolmaster’s 
wife liked handsome children. “ What a genius 
will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if you take pains 
with him !"’ said she, to her husband. 


“Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains 
with him.” 

“ And why, love 7” 

“ Because he is a great deal too handsome ever 
to be a scholar.” 

“ And that’s trae enough, my dear!’” said the 
schoolmaster’s wife. 


So, because he was too handsome to be ascholar, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the 
fourth form! 

They took our hero from school. ‘ What pro- 
fession shall he follow ?”’ said his mother. 

‘«« My first cousin is the Lord Chancellor,” said 
his father, “ let him go to the bar.” 





The Lord Chancellor dined there that day : Mr. | 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him; his| 
Lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle-browed, | 
hard-featured man, who thought beauty and idle- | 
ness the same thing—and a parchment skin the} 
legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 


“¢ Send him to the bar!" said he, “no, no, that 
will never do! Send him into the army; he is| 
much too handsome to become a lawyer.” 

“ And that’s true enough, my Lord!” said the 
mother. Sothey bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a 
cornetcy in the Regiment of Dragoons. 

Things are not learnedbyinspiration. Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except | 
when be was hoisted; he was, therefore, a very | 








indifferenthorseman ; they sent him to the riding 
school, and every body laughed at him. 

“He isad dass!” said Cornet Horsephiz 
who was very ugly ; ‘‘ahorrid puppy !” said Lie. 
tenant St. Squintem, who was still uglier ; “ if }e 
does not ride better, he will disgrace the regiment’” 
said Captain Rivalhate, who was very good look. 
ing; ‘if he does not ride better we will cut him!" 
said Colonel Everdrill, who was a wonderful ma. 
tinet; “I say, Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding 
master,) make that youngster ride legs like a ni. 
ler’s sack.” 


‘“« Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.” 
“ And why the d ] will he not?” 
« Bless you, Colonel, he isa great deal too hani. 


some for a cavalry officer!” 


“True!” said Cornet Horsephiz. 

‘Very true!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem, 

“‘We must cut him !” said the Colonel. 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly ev. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility—he qui- 
ted the Regiment, and challenged the Colon. 
The Colonel was killed! 


“ What a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinani 
Fitzroy!” said the Colonel’s relations. 











“ Very true!’ said the world. 

The parents were in despair! They were ne 
rich ; but our hero was an only son, and the 
sponged hard upon the crabbed old uncle ! 


“ He is very clever,” said they both, “ and may 
do yet.” 

So they borrowed some thousands from the 
uncle, and bought his beautiful nephew a seatit 
Parliament. 


Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and des 
rous of retrieving his character. He fagged likes 
dragon—conned pamphlets and reviews—got kh 
cardo by heart—and made notes on the English 
Constitution. He rose to speak. 


“What a handsome fellow !” whispered on 
member. 

“Ah, acoxcomb!” said another. 

‘“ Never do for a speaker!” said a third, very 
audibly. 


And the gentlemen on the opposite bench 
sneered and heared! Impudence is only indige 
ous in Milesia, and an orator is not made in a day- 
Discouraged by his reception, Mr. Ferdidnnd Fite 
roy grew alittle embarrassed. 


“ Told you so!” said one of his neighbors. 

“ Fairly broke down !” said another. 

“ Too fond of his hair to have any thing in his 
head,” said a third, who was considered a wit. 

‘“ Hear, hear!” cried the gentlemen on the opp” 


| site benches. 


Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down—he had 0 
shone; but, in justice, he had not failed. Mavs 
a first-rate speaker had began worse ; and maby* 
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county member had been declared a pheenix of 
romise upon half his merit. 

Not so, thought the heroes of corn laws. 

« Your Adonises never make orators!” said a 
crack speaker with a wry nose. 

« Nor men of business either,” added the chair- 
man of acommittee, with a face like a kangaroo’s. 

«« Pyor devil!”’ said the civilestofthe set. ‘‘ He’s 
a deuced deal too handsome for a speaker! By 
Jove, he is going to speak again—this will never 
jo; we must cough him down !” 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, 
handsomer than ever, and the adoration of all the 
young ladies at Almack’s 

«We have nothing to leave you,” said the pa- 
rents, who had long spent their fortune, and now 
lived on thé credit of having once enjoyed it.— 
«You are the handsomest man in London ; you 
must marry an heiress.” 

«[ will,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hare-lip and six thousand a-year. To 
Miss Helen Convolvulus then our hero paid his ad- 
dresses. 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. ‘‘ Easy to see his intentions,” 
sid one; ‘‘a handsome fortune-hunter, who wants 
«handsome is, 
thathandsome does,” says another ; he was turned 
out of the army, and murdered his Colonel ;”— 
“never marry a beauty,” saida third; ‘ hecan 
almire none but himself;’” “will have so many 
mistresses,” said a fourth;” ‘make you perpetu- 
ally jealous,” said a fifth; ‘spend your fortune,” 
sid a sixth; ‘‘and break your heart,” said a 
seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. 
She saw a great deal of justice in what was said ; 
and was sufficiently contented with liberty and six 
thousand a-year, not to be highly impatient for a 
husband ; but our heroine had no aversion to a 
lover; especially to so handsome a lover as Mr. 
erdinand Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither ac- 
cepted nor discarded him ; But kept him on hope, 
and suffered him to get into debt with his tailor, and 
us coach maker,on the strength of becoming Mr. 
Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses 

idelays were easily found; however, our hero 

ssanguine, and so were his parents. A break- 
fast at Chiswick, and a putrid fever carried off the 

ter, within one week of each other; but not till 
tty had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and re- 
“ced that they had lefthim so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the 

bbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus ;— 
¢former, though a baronet and a satirist, was a 
vanker, and a man of business :—he looked very 
‘stastefully at the Hyperian curls and white teeth 

t. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 
“IfI make you my heir,” said he, I expect you 
ill continue the bank.” 
“ Certainly, sir!” said the nephew. 
“Humph !” grunted the uncle, “ a pretty fellow 
a banker!” 


Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 





™ Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss 


Helen Convolvulus. “It is a dangerous thing,” 
said she, timidly, “to marry a man so admired,— 
will you always be faithful ?” 


“ By heaven!” cried the lover— 

“ Heigho !” sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and 
Lord Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation 
was changed. 


But the day of the marriage was fixed; and Mr. 
Ferdinadd Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By 
Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A month 
before the wedding day the uncle died. Miss Helen 
Convolvulus was quite tender in her condolences: 
“Cheer up, my Ferdinand,” said she, “ for your 
sake, I have discarded Lord Rufus Pumilion !” 
** Adorable condescension !” cried our hero; “ but 
Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two, and has 
hair like a pony.” 

“‘ All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy !” was the reply. 


Away goes our hero, to be present atthe opening 
of his uncle’s will. 


“TI leave,” said the testator (who, I have before 
said wasa bit of satirist,) ‘my share of the bank, 
and the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, 
to”—(here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beau- 
tifuleyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquisitely 
brode) “my natural son, John Spriggs, an indus- 
trious, pains-taking youth, who will do credit tothe 
bank. Idid once intend to have made my nephew 
Ferdinand my heir; but so curling a head can 
have no talents for accounts. I want my successor 
to be aman of business, not beauty; and Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy is a great deal too handsome for a 
banker; his good looks will, no doubt, win him 
any heiress intown. Meanwhile, [ leave him, to 
buy a dressing case, a thousand pounds.” 


‘A thousand devils !” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy, banging outoftheroom. He flew to his mis- 
tress. She was not at home. “ Lies,” says the 
Italian proverb, ‘ have short legs ;” but truths, if 
they are unpleasant, have terribly long ones! The 
next day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most 
obliging note of dismissal. 


‘“« T wish you every happiness,” said Miss Helen 
Convolvulus, in conclusion—*“ but my friends are 
right; youare much too handsome for a husband !” 


And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became Lady Rufus Pumilion. 


“ Alas! sir ,” said the bailiff, as a day or two af- 
ter the dissolution of Parliament, he was jogging 
along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a hackney 
coach bound to the King’s Bench, Alas! sir, 
what a pity it is to take so handsome a gentleman 
to prison!” 


The figures which a manmakes in life, the recep- 
tion which he meets with in company, the esteem 
paid him by his acquaintance ; all these advanta- 
ges depend as much upon his good sense and judg- 
ment, as upon any other part of his character. Had 
a man the best intentions in the world, and were 
the farthest removed fromall injustice and violence, 
he would never be able to make himself much re- 
garded, withouta moderate share, at least, of parts 
of understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV. Bruges to look at empty houses, or at Ghent, whic) Mis 

April 18.—I was confoundedly taken in by a is nothing buta Flanders Birmingham, when Brus wh 
rascal of a commissionnaire, and aware how the sels and King Leopold, and the anticipation of and 
feelings of travellers are affected by the weather something more agreeable, were only thirty miles JR fore 
or the treatment they receive at any place they off. Not one day was our departure postponed; I pha 
may pass through, I shall display the heroism of with post-horses and postillions we posted poy. I tem 
saying nothing about the place, except that I be- haste to Brussels. F plea 
lieve Ostend to be the most rascally hole in the CHAPTER VY. » was 
world, and as soon as the traveller is out of itso| Kabobs at Brussels, April 22.—The Queen of Be. firec 
much the better will it be for his purse and for his gium “a faitun infant.” On the continent it isa). V 
temper. ‘ ways the wife who is considered as the faiseuse; 
April 19.—It has been assumed as an axiom that | the husband is supposed, and very often with jus JE whi 
every one in this world is fond of power. During | tice, to have had nothing to do in the matter—iteer. [JE to 
our passage in the track-schuyt I had an evidence | tainly does appear to be optional on the part of te elep 
to the contrary, for as we glided noiselessly and |jadies, for they limit their family to their ena Me "*" 
almost imperceptibly along, a lady told me that | wishes or means of support. How different isi Jee" 
she infinitely preferred the three-horse power of | jp England, where children will be born whether boar 
the schuyt to the hundred horse power of the steam | jt js convenient 6r not! O Miss Martineau! yo os 
packet. We arrived at Bruges, escaping all the may talk about the “ preventive check,” but wher Be 
horrors and difficulties of steam navigation. is it? In England it would be as valuable as th thirty 
House rent at Bruges is cheap, because one half philosopher’s stone. the | 
of the houses are empty—at leastthat wasthe cause} | think that the good people of Paris would d fae” ho 
assigned to me, although I will not vouch for its | we}}, as they appear just now to have left religion the fa 
being the true one. The reader will remember | in abeyance, to take up the manners and custons 94 
that this was the site of cheap peaches, but none | of the empire of the Nahirs, a Mahratta nation his hi 
met our eyes, the trees not being yet in bloom. I| whieh I once read about. In that country, asin ee" 
ought to observe, for the satisfaction of the Foreign | heaven, there is no marrying, or giving in mar he ca 
Bible Society, that at the hotel at Bruges I saw a|riage. All are free, and all inheritance is through novelt 
book of their exportation lying on the chimney | the children of the sister; for although it is impo [ae " 
piece in excellent preservation. sible to know who may be the father of any of the Hy“? 


April 21.—As to what passed in our journey to 
Ghent, I can only say that every thing passed us— 
for the roads were very heavy, the horses very 
lazy,and the post boys still lazier—they rode their 
horses listlessly, sitting on them sideways, as I have 
seen boys in the country swinging on a gate— 
whereby the gait of the track-schuyt could not be 
styled a swinging pace. We did arrive at last, and 
thus ended our water carriage. At Ghent we 
went to the Hotel Royal, from out of the windows 
of which I had a fine view of the belfry sur- 
mounted by the Brazon Dragon from Constanti- 
nople; and as [ conjured up times past, and I 
thought how the belfry was built and how the 
dragon got there, I found myself at last wandering 
in the Apocrypha of « Bel and Dragon,” 

We went to see the picture of Van Eck, in the 
cathedral of St. Bovin. The reader will probably 
wish to know who was St. Bovin—so did I—and 
I asked the question of the sacristan: the reader 
shall have the benefit of the answer, “ St. Bovin, 
monsieur, il etait un saint.” 

The picture of Van Eck’s is worth a van full of 
most of the pictures we see: it was Van Eck whe 


invented, and was indeed the father of painting in | 


oil. Itis a wonderful production. 

Mrs. Trollope says that people run through Bel- 
gium as if it were a mere rail-road to other coun- 
tries. That is very true—we did the same—for 
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children, they are very certain that the sisters’ chil 
dren must have the blood on the maternal side. 
What a good arrangement this would be for th 
Parisians—how many peches mortelles would they 


get rid of—such as adultery, fornication, ete—\y & e sloy 
passing one simple law of the land. By-thety, BP" ¥"™' 
what an admirable idea for reforming a nation~ BPO” 
they say thatlaws, now-a-days, are made to prevetl BF bout i 
crime: but if laws were enacted by which crim oe 







should no longer be considered ag crime, what’ 
deal of trouble might be saved. 
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The theatre is closed owing to the want of funds; & j oks; 
the want of funds is owing to the want of honesty’? he 
on the part of the manager, he having run away and v 
with the strong box, which was decidedly the veygp"""" *0 
best box in the theatre. ££ the 

April 26.—I went to see a species of Francot.— Pi 
or Astley’s; there is little variety in these per “Poss 
formances, as there are only a certain quantity uch, s 

| feats, which can be performed either by the hors yaa. 6 
or the riders, nevertheless we had some novellygpeen Pi 
nd Was 





|We had the very best feminine rider I ever sa¥ 
|she was a perfect female Centaur, looking } 
and parcel of the animal upon which she stood 
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_and then we had a regularly Duteh-built lady, ""™ whe 
amused us with a tumble off her horse, com! ‘\ 
down on the loose sawdust, in a siting posture, 4% . "y 

. t 






making a hole in it as large as if a covey of 
tridges had been basking in it for the whole dawn wit 








who would stop at Ostend to be swindled, or at 
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An American black (there always is a black “ ~s ae 
Bsc tree 
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in these companies, for, as Cooper says, they 
jearn to ride well in America by stealing their mas- 
ters’ horses) rode furiously well and sprained his 
ankle—the attempt of a man in extreme pain to 
nile is very horrible—yet he did grin as he bowed 
and limped away. After that we had a performer, 


” who had little chance of spraining her ankle, a 


Miss Betsey. that is, a female of good proportions, 
- who was, however, nota little sulky that evening, 
and very often refused to perform her task, as for 
forcing the combined will of a female awd an ele- 
hant to boot, there was no man rash enough to at- 
tempt it, so she did as little as she pleased, and it 
> pleased her to do very little; one feat, however, 
© was novel, she took a musket in her mouth and 
fred it off with her trunk. 

When! was in India I was very partial to these 
animals ; there was a most splendid elephant, 
‘which had been captured by the expedition sent 
to Martaban ; he stood four or five feet higher than 
" elephants usually do, and was a great favorite of 
his master, the Rajah. When this animal was cap- 
tured there was great difficulty in getting him on 
hoard of the transport. A raft was made, and he 
was very unwillingly persuaded to trust his huge 
carcass upon it; he was then towed off with about 
thirty of the natives on the raft, attending him; 
the largest purchases and blocks were procured 
to hoist him in, the mainyards doubly secured, and 
the fallbrought to the capstern. ‘The elephant had 
been properly slung, the capstern was manned, and 
his huge bulk was lifted in the air, but he had not 
risen a foot before the ropes gave way, and down 
hecame again on the raft with a heavy surge, a 
novelty which he did not appear to approve of. 
Anew fall was rove, and they again manned the 
capstern; this time the tackle held, and up went 
hegentleman in the air; but he had not forgotten 
the previous accident, and upon what ground it is 
impossible to say, he ascribed his treatment to the 
natives, who were assisting him on the raft. As 
e slowly mounted in the air, he looked about him 
nwrath, his eyes and his trunk being the only 
portions of his frame at liberty. These he turned 
aboutinevery direction as he ascended—at last, 
as he passed by the main channels, he perceived 
he half of a maintop-sail yard, which had been 
arried away in the slings, lying on the goose- 
iecks; it was a weapon that suited him admira- 
bly; he seized hold of it, and whirling it once 
ound with his trunk, directed the piece of wood 
vith such good aim, that he swept about twenty 
of the natives off the raft, to take their chance with 
strong tide and plenty of alligators. It was the 
‘lpossession of the animal which I admired so 
much, swinging in the air in so unusual a position 
or an elephant, he was as collected as if he had 
een roaming in his own wild forests. He arrived 
nd was disembarked at Rangoon, and it was an 
husement to me, whenever I could find time to 
atch this animal, and two others much smaller in 
* who were with him; but he was my particu- 
pet. Perhaps the reader would like to have 
diary of an elephant when not on active ser- 

¢. At what time animals get up who never lie 
wn without being ordered, it is not very easy to 
y- The elephants are stalled at the foot of some 
§° tree, which shelters them during the day from 
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the extreme heat of the sun; they stand under this 
tree, to which they are chained by their hind legs. 
Early in the morning the keeper makes his appear- 
ance from his hovel, and throws the respective 
keys down to the elephants, who immediately un- 
lock the padlocks of the chains, cast themselves 
loose, and in the politest manner return the keys to 
the keeper; they then march off with him te the 
nearest forest, and on their arrival commence 
breaking down the branches of the trees, selecting 
those which are most agreeable to their palates, 
and arranging them in two enormous faggots. 
When they have collected as much as they think 
they require, they make witheys and bind up their 
two faggots, and then twist another to connect the 
two, so as to hang them over their backs down on 
each side, and having thus made their provision, 
they return home; the keeper may or may not be 
present during this performance. All depends 
upon whether the elephants are well trained, and 
have been long in servitude. Upon their return, 
the elephants pass the chains again round their 
legs, lock the padlock, and present the key as be- 
fore ; they then amuse themselves with their repast, 
eating all the leaves and tender shoots, and reject- 
ing the others. Now when an elephant has had 
enough to eat, he generally selects a long bough, 
and pulling off all the lateral branches, leaves a 
bush at the end forming a sort of whisk to keep off 
the flies or musquitoes; for although the hide of 
the elephant is very thick, still it is broken into 
crannies and cracks, into whicli the vermin insert 
themselves. Sometimes they have the following 
ingenious method of defending themselves against 
these tormentors—they put the end of their trunk 
down in the dust, draw up as large a quantity as 
they can, and turning their trunks over their heads, 
pour it out over their skin, powdering and filling 
up the interstices, after which they take the long 
branch I have before mentioned, and amuse them- 
selves by flapping it right and left, and in all direc- 
tions about their bodies, wherever the insects may 
settle. 

And now for an instance of self-denial, which I 
have often witnessed on the part of my friend the 
large elephant. Ihave observed him very busy, 
flapping right and flapping left, evidently mueh an- 
noyed by the persecution of the musquitoes; by-the- 
by, no one can have any idea how hard the tiger 
musquito can bite. I will however, give an instance 
of it, for the truth of which I cannot positively 
vouch ; but Iremember that once, when it rained 
torrents, and we were on a boating expedition, a 
marine who, to keep his charge dry, had his fore- 
finger inserted in the barrel of his musket, pulled it 
out ina great hurry, exclaiming to his comrade, 
“may I be shot, Bill, if one of them beggars han’t 
bit me right through the barrel of my musket.” 
This par parenthese, and now to proceed. As I said 
before, the elephant.showed, by constant flagella- 
tion of his person, that he was much annoyed by 
his persecutors, and just at that time the keeper 
brought a little naked black thing, as round as a 
ball, which in India I believe they cali achild, laid 
it down before the animal with two words in Hins 
dostanee— Watch it,” and then walked away inte 
the town. The elephant immediately broke offthe 
larger part of the bough, so as to make a smalle 
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and more convenient whisk, and directed his whole 
attention to the child, gently fanning the litle lump 
of Indian ink, and driving away every musquito| 
which came near it; this he continued for upwards | 
of two hours, regardless of himse!f, until the 
keeper returned. It was really a beautiful sight, 
and causing much reflection. Here was a mon- 
ster, whose bulk exceeded that of the infant by at 
least ten thousand times, acknowledging that the 
image of his maker, even in its lowest degree 
of perfection, was divine; silently proving the 
truth of the sacred announcement, that God had 
“given to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field.” And here too was a brute animal setting 
an example of devotion and self-denial, which but 
few Christians, none indeed but a mother, could 
have practised. Would F’owell Buxton, surrounded 
by a host of musquitoes, have done as much for a 
fellow-creature, white or black? not he; he would 
have flapped his own thighs, his own ears, his own 
face, and his own every thing, and have left his 
neighbors to take care of themselves; nor should 
we blame him. 

As I am on the subject, I may as well inform my 
readers why, and in which way this elephant and 
I parted company, for it was equally characteristic 
of the animal. The army was ordered to march, 
and the elephants were called into requisition to 
carry the tents. The Quarter-Master General, 
the man with four eyes, as the natives called him, 
because he wore spectacles, superintended the 
loading of the animals—tent upon tent was heaped 
upon my friend, who said nothing, till at last he 
found that they were overdoing the thing, and then 
he roared out his complaints, which the keeper ex- 
plained ; but there was’ still one more tent to be 
carried, and, therefore, as one more or less could 
make no difference, it was ordered to be put upon 
his back. The elephant said no more, but he 
turned sulky—enough was as good as a feast with 
him, and he considered this treatment as no joke. 
Now it so happened that at the time the main street, 
and the only street of the town, which was at least 
half a mile long, was crowded to suffocation with 
tattoos, or little ponies, and small oxen, every one 
of them loaded with a couple of cases of claret, or 
brandy, or something else, slung on each side of 
them, attended by coolies, who, with their hooting, 
and pushing, and beating, and screaming, created 
a very bustling and lively scene. When the last 
tent was put on the elephant he was like a moun- 
tain, with canvass on each side of him, bulging out 
to a width equal to his own; there was just room | 
for him to pass through the two rows of houses on | 
each side of the street, and not ten inches to spare; 
he was ordered by the keeper to go on—he obeyed 
the order certainly, but in what way—he threw his 
trunk up in the air, screaming a loud shriek of in- 
dignation, and set off ata trot, which was about 
equal in speed to a horse's gallop, right down the 
street, mowing down before him every pony, bul- 
lock, and cooley that barred his passage; the con- 
fusion was indescribable, all the little animals were 
with their legs in the air, claret and brandy poured 
in rivulets down the street, coolies screamed as 
they threw themselves intothe doors and windows, 
and at one fell swoop the angry gentleman demo- 
lished the major part of the comforts of the officers, 



















who were little aware how much they were to gy. oi 
rifice for the sake of an extra tent. With my ey knif 
[ followed my friend in his reckless career, ypji siog 
he was enveloped and hid from my view in a ¢lyyj ail 
of dust, and that was my farewell of him. I turne it 
round, and observed close.to me the Quarter-Mys. non 
ter General, looking with all his four eyes at the sle 
effects of his inhumanity. But I have wander, ial 
some twenty thousand miles from Brussels, anj FR os 
must return. unle 
CHAPTER VI. afral 
Brussels, May 5th.—His Belgian majesty, jj, turie 
Belgian ministers, Belgian ambassadors, Belgia, W 
authorities, and all the Belgian nobility and gen, J 2™! 
all the English who reside in Brussels for economy fe "4 
and quiet, and all the exiles and propaganda why rich 
reside here to kick up arow, have all left Brussej look 
by the Porte d’Anvers. And all the Belgians wh they 
live at Brussels have shut up their shops, and gon Chei 
out by the Porte d’Anvers. And the whole pow. fer. 
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lace, men, women, and children, have gone outof 
the Porte d’Anvers. And all the infants haveal» 
gone, because the mothers could not leave them 
at home. And the generals, and their staffs, ay 
the officers, and all the troops, and all the artillery 
have also left Brussels, and gone out at the Por 
d’Anvers, to keep the said populace quiet and in 
good order. So that there is no one left at Brussel, 
and Brussels must for one day take care of itself 

And now you of course wish to know why they 
have all left Brussels, and further, why they hae 
gone through the Porte d’Anvers., 


Because there is this day the commemoration 
the inauguration of the Chemin de Fer, which bs 
just been completed from Brussels to Malines, and 
is on this day to be opened, that is to say, that three 
steam tugs, whose names are the Stephenson, the 





Arrow, and the Elephant, are to drag to Malins ‘the 
and back again, in the presence of his majesty, i sty, 
his majesty’s ministers, all the ambassadors wh Bignd al 
choose to go, all the heads of the departments, ad e mil 
every body who can produce a satisfactory ye: ppoint 
low ticket, which will warrant their getting in n idea 
one of the thirty-three omnibuses, diligences, read, 
cars, which are attathed to the said three steam btepher 
tugs, the Arrow, the Stephenson, and the Elephatt. afety | 
I shal! go and see it—I will not remain at Brussels Hind is y 
by myself, the “last man.” ot the 
May 6th.—It was a brilliant affair, and wentol HBPore a 
well, because the trains went on well. sWe were BBP»ly cl; 
tugged through twelve miles of the most fertile HiPratedh 
pasture in the universe, the whole line of the real It isin 
so crowded with spectators, as to make evidett ithout 
the extreme populousness of the country. Forth 3 man; 
first mile it was one mass of people—and a Belgial n ye 
crowd has a very agreeable effect, from the pi Hus po 
vailing colors being blue and white, which are very iver ca 
refreshing, and contrast pleasantly with the gree" HiFssed of 
background. Every man had his blouse, and every HP °Ving | 
woman her cap and straw bonnet; but if the Bel- BP ense py 
gians look well en masse, I cannot say that they do Bue spi 
so in detail; the men we do not expect much from, BPpy to 
but the women are certainly the ugliest race in the I And w; 
whole world—I will not except’ the Africans. nd @ ble 
some of our men-of-war it was formerly the custo™ 'theus 
to have an old knife, which was passed from 0” i. he 
et? 


to another, as the men joined the ship, being 
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hundred thousand faces which we passed. In one 


"pillar, where a speech was made to the sound of 
martial music, and we all got in again. 
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to the ugliest man they could find; he held the 
knife until another came, more unfortunate in phy- 
siognomy than himself, when it was immediately 
made over to the last, who was obliged in his turn 
to retain it until he could discover some one even 
more unprepossessing. Following up this princi- 
ple with the ladies of Belgium, and comparing 
them with those of other European states, they are 
most unequivocally entitled to hold the knife, and 
unless they improve by crossing the breed, I am 
afraid they will have it in their possession for cen- 
turies. 

We arrived safe at Malines, and I was infinitely 
amused at the variety of astonishment in the five 


rich meadow | beheld a herd of fat priests, who 
looked at the trains in such a manner as to say that 
they were “ heretical and damnable,” and that the 
Chemin de Fer was nothing but the Chemin d’En- 
fer. At Malines we all got out, walked to astone 


And then 
to show the power of his engines, Mr. Stephenson 
attached all the cars, omnibuses, and diligences to- 
gether, and directed the Elephant to take us back 
without assistance from the other two engines. So 
the Elephant took us all in tow, and away we went 
ata very fair pace, It must have been a very 
peaatiful sight to those who were looking on the 
‘hole train in one line, covered with red cloth and 
arlands of roses, with white canopies over head, 
und decorated with about three hundred Belgian 
flags, of yellow, red, and black. However, the 
puge animal which dragged this weight of eighty 
ons became thirsty at Ville Vorde, and cast us 
fit took him half an hour to drink—that is to 
ay, to take in water, and then he set off again, and 
e arrived safely at Brussels, much to the delight 
f those who were in the cars, and also of his ma- 
sty, andall his ministers, and all his authorities, 
od all the mercantile classes, who consider that 
¢ millennium is come, but very much to the dis- 
ppointment of the lower classes, who have formed 
nidea that the Chemin de Fer will take away their 
read, and who longed for ablow up. And Mr. 
tephenson having succeeded in bringing back in 
afety his decorated cars, has been decore himself, 
nd isnow a Chevalier de l’Orde Leopold. Would 
ot the Jron order of the Belgian patriots have been 
oe appropriate—it was given to many whose 
nly claimge were accelerated motion, at the cele- 
rated battle of Louvain. 
ltisimpossible to contemplate any steam engine, 
'ithout wonder and admiration at the ingenuity 
man ; but this feeling is raised toa degree ofawe 
ten you look at a steam-tug—there is such enor- 
‘us power compressed into so small a space—I 
‘ver can divest myself of the idea that it is pos- 
‘sed of vitality—that it is a living as well asa 
‘ving being—and that idea, joined with its im- 
nse power, conjures up in my mind that it is 
me spitting, fizzing, terrific demon, ready and 
Ppy to drag us by thousands to destruction. 
And will this powerful invention prove to man- 
nda blessing or a curse?—like the fire which Pro- 
*theus stole from Heaven to vivify his statue, may 


The lower classes of Belgium have formed an 
idea that the introduction of steam is to take away 
their bread. Let us examine whether there is not 
in this idea a degree of instinctive and prophetic 
truth. 

The axiom of our political economists is, that the 
grand object to be sought and obtained is to pro- 
duce the greatest possible results by the smallest 
possible means. The axiom, as an axiom by itself, 
is good; but the axiom to be opposed to it is, that 
the well-being and happiness of any state depends 
upon obtaining full employment for the whole in- 
dustry of the people. 

The population of Belgium is enormous. In Eng- 
land we calculate about eighteen hundred souls to 
the square league. In Belgium it amounts to three 
thousand eight hundred souls to the square league. 
Now it would be impossible for Belgium to support 
this population, were it not, in the first place, for her 
extensive manufactories, (for upon the cotton man- 
ufactories alone, in which steam is as yet but par- 
tially introduced, two hundred and fifty thousand 
souls depend for existence,) and in the second 
place, from the subdivision of the land in small 
portions, arising from the laws of inheritance, 
which bar the right of primogeniture; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the major part of Belgium 
is cultivated by spade husbandry, and is in the 
highest state of fertility. Nevertheless, the propor- 
tion of those whe receive relief in Belgium from 
public institutions and private charities of all de- 
scriptions, amounts even at present, to one in eight 
persons. Now, allowing that the steam engine 
should be generally introduced into this country, 
the consequence must be, that machinery will sup- 
ply the place and do the work of man. And what 
will be the result? that thousands will be thrown 
out of employment, and must be supported by the 
nation. When the population is so dense that 
there is not room for the labor of its present inhabi- 
tants, it is clear that the introduction of machinery 
can have but one effect—that of increasing pau- 
perism. Are not, then, the Belgians right in think- 
ing that it will deprive them of their bread? 

That machinery has already had that effect toa 
certain degree in England cannot be denied; and 
not only our manufacturing, but our agricultural 
population, have been distressed from an adherence 
to the same principle, of obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible results from the smallest possible means. The 
subdivision of land will do more to relieve the agri- 
cultural distress than any thing else. At present 
large farms are preferred both by landlord and 
tenant, because a large farm can be cultivated with 
a fewer number of men and horses; but how does 
this act? Itthrows a certain quantity of laborers 
out of employ, who are supported in idleness. Is 
the sum gained by farmers by employing fewer 
men on large farms, more than their proportion of 
the poor’s rates paid for unproductive industry ? 
That it may be more to the farmers is possible, as 
they shift a great part of the onus upon others ; but 
to the nation it certainly is not—for the man who 
does not work must still be fed. May we not then 
consider the following propositions as correct ? 
That producing the greatest possible results 
from the least possible means, is an axiom which 
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the industry of the people. That, as long as the 
whele population are employed, such powers be- 
come a benefit, and a source of extra wealth. But 
that, in proportion as it throws the population out 
of employment, so much the more does it prove an 
injury, and must finally cause the ruin of that state. 
Quod est demonstrandum—which I hope it will not 
be in our time. 








ORIGINAL. 


To a Sister. 


‘© We've wandered on in summer weather, 
When winds were low and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 

And still will keep ’mid storms and gloom ; 
Endeared by ties we could not know, 

When life was young ten years ago.” 


Thy life was young “ ten years ago,”’ 
And then thy childish joy or woe 

[ ever loved to soothe or share ; 

Mine was the elder sister’s care, 
And thine to teach me first to know 
The pure and heart-felt joys that flow 
From cherishing the free,{the kind, 
Warm feelings of an opening mind. 


But from the view I turn away, 

With saddened heart; for since that day, 
Within my circling arms has smiled 
Another, lovely gentle child, 

Bright, beautiful, and highly prized, 
Loved dearly—al most idolized !— 


I lost him !—years have pass’d away, 
Yet has there been a single day, 
However happy, calin or mild 

I may have seemed; but that sweet child 
Has risen distinctly to my view— 

His smile of love—his eyes’ soft blue? 


I lost him—and must not repine 

That he can ne’er again be mine; 

But memory brings a feeling yet, 
Ofdeep bereavement and regret. 

In thee—not now a child—in thee 

1 find what kindest friend should be— 
Find how endearingly can blend 

The sister, counsellor and friend; 

Yes, ours are “ ties we could not know 
When life was young, ten years ago.” 


And ten years hence !—e’er then may come 
Affliction to our happy home ; 

Dear are its blessings held—its small 

And kindred circle, first of all; 

And love like ours can only end, 

When death the sacred tie shall rend; 

But never can affection save 

Its dearest object from the grave. 


That deepest woe when called to prove, 

Only the memory of our love, 

As ‘* hand and hand” through life we pass’d, 
With warmer kindness to the last, 

'l'o the bereaved one will be given, 

That, and the hope to meet in Heaven. ELLA. 


Whitemarsh, Pa. 1835. 





ORIGINAL. 


Thoughts on Salenn 


Ir you should ever wish to see 

‘The world in all its revelry ; 

A little world where soul and heart 

'To each kind friend their joys impart— 
Go down to Salem. [ve been there, 
And know they’ve plenty, and to spare 
Of joys that feasting cannot dim. 


The gentle gales that nightly skim 
Along the sluggish Delaware, 

Meet only smiles and kindness there. 

I have been there—and I’ve been too, 
Where the wild waves are always blue. 
I’ve roamed in distant climes, yet ne’er 
Found I the charm that I found there. 
If you love frolic, and such fun 

As will not grieve you when ’tis o’er, 
Go do as I’ve already done, 

And stop there as you come from shore; 
Stay not too long—for if you do, 

The city you'll ne’er see again; 

Limit your hours to a few, 

Or “ getting off” will all be vain. 


There maids and matrons all partake 
Of all the pleasures that are flying ; 
And every jest that joy can make— 
You never laugh without you're erying. 


Go to Salem—if you'd see 

The world as a little world should be ; 
Bright smiles and eyes; and hearts that glon 
With kindness when they meet a friend, 
Are ever beaming there; and show 

The joy they feel, and joy they lend, 

If you’d see a world as a world should be, 
Fly off to Salem instantly. S.J. B. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1835. 





The Happy Man. 
Buiessep with the joys impassioned fathers know, 
And all that heav’n could in a wife bestow: 
A wife endear’d to that congenial breast, 
In thee, sweet prattlers, most supremely blest. 
Blest with enjoyments that on wealth attend, 
And blessed by heav’n with many a social friend, 
In calm delight, whose ever-smiling rays 
Spread a sweet sunshine o’er the happy days: 
And blest to know, that, high enroll’d in fame, 
Ages shall love and venerate thy name. 
To ev’ry friend thy mem’ry dear shall be, 
And sweet the song, when they shall sing of thee. 
Oh! read this verse, which blessings all combine, 
And view thyself in each descriptive line. 








Ir is a great mortification to the vanity of mas, 
that his utmost art and“industry can never 
nature’s meanest productions, either for beauty 
value. Artis only the under-workman, and is ei 
ployed to give a few strokes of embellishinents 
those pieces which come from the hand of the 
master. Some of which may be of his drawing, 
but he is not allowed to touch the principal figure: 
Art may make a man a suit of clothes, but nature 


must produce a man.—Ilume. 
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ORIGINAL. or sorrow—of anger or joy, strikes the ear, ang 
‘ leaves its i 2 eV ‘orm or sh 
Whe Essayist--No. IV. Aves mpress: every form or shadow that flits 
| across the path of youth, is seen, and remembered 
es , and stored up among the things which finally moujg 


‘“‘ An elegant sufficiency, content, the character, and direct the conduct. While the 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, mother would have been improving the mind of her 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, offspring by discipline and correction, the young 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! Rousseau was perhaps wandering abroad, as free 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love! | as the wild man of the forest, heedless of his cop. 
And thus their moments fly.” dition, and unconscious of his own strength; while 

pon she would have impressed him with the principles 





of truth, wisdom, and virtue, he was perhaps ey. 
The Character of Rousseau. hibiting the first tokens of a namndadal lode 
Tue truth, that we derive more of our ideas from | inanifesting that spirit of enthusiasm which caused 
men than our own observation and experience, is | many of his heart’s bitter pangs when he arrived a 
fully exemplified inthe different opinions which are | manhood’s age. He fostered and nurtured all the 
entertained of the character of J. J. Rousseau. So} propensities of his nature, regarding the vicious 
great is the virulence and injustice with which he | and the good in the same light; and thus his mind 
is calumniated by one regiment of critics, and the | and affections were formed crude and ill-shaped, 
adulation and flattery with which he is exalted by | and his natural sensibility and feelings increased 
the other, that in forming our ideas of his worth or | and matured in rank luxuriance. 
weakness, we unconsciously adopt the sentiments} We have no reason to look for regularity and 
of one of these parties, without examing their truth order, ina mind thus formed. We expect not the 
or correctness. Whatever opinions the French rough and unpolished stone from the quarry to as- 
critics have been disposed to adopt, have been re-| sume a form of symmetry and beauty, without the 
ceived by the world as incontrovertible. The ques- aid of the artist’s chisel, neither do we expect to see 
tion, therefore, does not seem to be, whether there | genius breaking forth in the language of truth and 
{ 








are any excuses for his faults, but whether we shall | wisdom, unless its natural asperities have been re- 
regard him as an angel ora demon? He is not, | moved, its power improved by discipline, anda 
however, deserving of either title; he was neither | polish wrought by the aid of constant and clos 
a being of perfection nor amadman; buteminently | study, and careful and continual watchfulness. 
more worthy of the former than the latter appella- | With habits thus formed, Rousseau began his 
tion. We come not forth to excuse the errors of | career. He was early in life articled to an engri- 
which he was wilfully guilty, nor to make crimes | ver, whose severity disgusted him with his situs 
worthy of punishment, appear venial. We only| tion. He therefore left home, and after wandering 
wish to remove some of the unjust abuses which | about forsome time, became a convert to the cathe 
have been placed at his door, and to attribute to | lic religion, to save himself from starvation. Being 
other causes many of those evils of which he is} placed in a monastery to receive his necessary it 
now compelled to bear the burden. struction, he soon made his escape, and, afters 
The prominent traits in the character of Rous- | series of adventures, was recommended by a cler- 
seau, were, an enthusiastic love of freedom, a spirit | gyman, to a lady of distinction, who caused him 
of paradox, an inflexible obstinacy, and a warm | to be instructed in science and music, and treated 
zeal for the good of men, combined with agloomy | him with the greatest affection. At the age of 
hypochondria. That he possessed these traits of) twenty, Rousseau went to France, where he er 
character we will not deny, but that he willingly | pected to be able to maintain himself by giving les 
possessed them, we think we have good reason to| sons in music. From this place he was driven by 
doubt. We may perform an act in conformity to} j]] health. In 1742, he received the place of sec: 
our own feelings, and free volition, and also from | retary to the French ambassador in Venice. Afier 
compulsion ; yet in both cases the act is the same, | remaining there a year and ahalf, he went to Paris, 
though the motives are different. ‘True, indeed, | and made his living by copying music, employing 
Rousseau wrote what he thought, but it was not} his leisure hours in the study of natural science 
till he had been corrupted by the world’s vicious- | In 1750 he gained a prize on the question, whetlet 
ness: and then he was compelled to write his own | the revival of learning has contributed to the im 
feelings. He is not so censurable as the world in| provement of morals, taking the negative of the 
which he lived. question, at the suggestion of Diderot. He soon 
Rousseau had but opened his eyes upon the earth, | after published a comic opera which was received 
and for the first time saw the light of heaven, when | with general favor, and the author was almost wor 
the mother who bore him had passed into the | shipped by the French; but the appearance of his 
boundless region of eternity. During the period | letter on French music, in which he pointed out 18 
of infaney and youth, maternal care and watchful- pew, excited a general storm. Criticisms under 
ness were unknown to him. And it is then that im-| every form were pointed at him, and continued at- 
pressions are made; every secret of the heart is | tacks were made. Many of his succeeding works 
known—every avenue is open—and the serpent | were received with great applause, others were 
may enter and conceal itself, or the spirit of virtue | publicly burned, and the author persecuted and 
and truth may then rest undisturbed. But this sel- | driven from the eountry. 
dom finds quiet when there is depravity without,| Rousseau possessed many faults, but from the 
and itis deprived of parental guardianship. Then, |characteristic disposition of the French, these faults 
every voice is hcard—every tone of cheerfulness | were often exaggerated. His love of solitude has 
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© entertained the same opinion. “It is noble,” says 
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been attributed to his gloomy and dejected dispo- 
sition—but this was far from the truth. Though 
his disgust at the follies and deceits of men, may 
have had some influence over him, he sought retire- 
ment from his love of nature and her thousand 
charms. In a letter to a friend, he says—“ I cannot 
express to you how sensibly lam affected by per- 
ceivi ne u ‘ 
mankind: for as the public will, no doubt, entertain 
the same sentiment of me as you do, itis to me a 
source of real afiliction. If my sentiments were 
really known, every individual would endeavor to 
follow my example. Peace would then reign 
throughout the world—men would no longer seek 
to destroy each other, and wickedness, by removing 
the great incentives to it, no longer exist. But it 
may be asked, how I could find employment in 
solitude? I answer, in my own mind, in the whole 
universe, in every thing that does, in every thing 
that can exist—in all the eye finds beautiful in the 
real, or the imagination in the intellectual world: I 
assemble about me every thing that is flattering to 
the heart, and regulate my pleasures by the mode- 
ration of my desires. The most voluptuous have 
never experienced such refined delights.” 
Whenever he speaks of his love of retirement, 
itisnotin the language of a heart-broken, fancy- 
crazed hy pochondriac, but of a lover of nature and 
her solitudes—of one who can taste its sweets and 
admire its beauties and grandeur. He had seen 
the deceits and wickedness of men, and he seemed 
resolved to spend his days in exertions to improve 
their condition, and to show himself an example of 
piety and worth. Had the world known his real 
disposition, a different character would now be 
gvenhim. Even to old age, an old age of decre- 
piudé and poverty; yea, the ruling passion con- 
tinued strong till death. ‘It is in solitude, in exile, 
and on the bed of death,” says Pope, “ that the 
noblest characters of antiquity shone with the 
greatest splendor ;” and Rousseau seems to have 


he, “to exhibit to the eyes of men an example of 
the life they ought to lead. The man who, when 
age or ili health has deprived him of activity, dares 
to resound from his retreat, the voice of truth, and 
to announce to mankind the folly of those opinions 
which render them miserable, is a public bene- 
factor.” 

tis observed by one of the refined critics of this 
distinguished author, that “ all Rousseau wrote du- 
ting his old age was the effect of madness.” 

“Yes,” replied a friend, with greater truth, “but 
he raved so pleasantly, that we are delighted to 
run mad with him !” 

And admitting that his writings are the effect of 
madness, we have no reason to wonder; for the 
persecutions he received were sufficient to excite 
mania ina person of much less sensibility than 

seau. He was driven from France, where 
tis works had been received with great applause, 
ind he himself regarded as a being too excellent 
ind perfect to reside on earth. He was expelled 
fom Genoa, the place of his nativity, and where 
his highest thoughts and warmest affections were 
centred. He was exiled from Berne, and banished 
‘om his tranquil solitude on the borders of the 


and nice sensibility to support a burden Jike this. 
But his persecutions did not end here. He was 
pursued like the wild beast of the forest, even to 
the recess of his retirement. ‘There he was obliged 
to hear calumny and opprobrium; and it was not 
so much on account of the dogmas and inconsis- 
tent paradoxes, which are said to exist in his wri- 


ng that you think me the most unhappy of | tings, as from the brilliancy of his talents, the splen- 


dor and force of his eloquence, and the increasing 
extent of hisfame. Have we nota right to distrust 
the motives of those who can calumniate an object 
of penury and want, on account of the principles he 
had imbibed in their own country! when they 
could seize his religious tenets, and present them 
to the world as base and vile, when they themselves 
believed the creed of Voltaire, and in places where 
atheism found her mad votaries, and infidelity was 
raising her proud head, in defiance of Christian 
principle and truth. We must learn the character 
of Rousseau from a different source. If he was 
guilty of misdemeanors, there are many circum- 
stances which, if rightly considered, will remove 
the unjust accusations. 

It has been said that his works contain many 
things against religion; but if we can believe his 
own language, there is no truth in the assertion, 
for in a conversation with Madame de Genlis, he 
says, in reply to a similar remark,—“I am not a 
Catholic, but no one has spoken of the gospel with 
more conviction and feeling.” 

Many of the faults of thir ,:cat man are excu- 
sable also on the ground .iat he lived in an age 
when religious scruples had no influence, and cor- 
ruption and depravity found but few barriers to. 
their general and rapid progress among the people 
of France. 

Had Rousseau lived in a different age and coun- 
try and enjoyed the benefits of early discipline, 
and parental instruction, few now would be found 
to accuse him of madness. 'The world would no 
longer remember his weaknesses, and forget his 
virtues, but his merits would be duly appreciated, 
and his few errors would heighten the splendor of 








his genius. E. M. V. D. 
September, 1835. 








Visiting. 

Reeurar visiting is, of all social evils that are 
in existence, the most irksome, both to visitors and 
visited,—and it is made so, in a great measure, by 
the necessity there is for each party straining a 
point to be very agreeable. On one side there is 
an effort at preparation, and often display, which 
causes trouble and frequently wearisome perplexi- 
ties and inconveniences; and on the other, is a 
constraint of feeling and manner, which is any 
thing in the world but pleasant. I don’t think Jam 
venturing a very hazardous assertion when I say, 
that in nine tenths of the delightful tea-parties 
which are made, the breaking up hour is the most 
agreeable one, to all, of the whole number that 
have been wasted. 











He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 








ake of Bienne. He possessed too ardent feelings 


Must look down on the hate of those below. 
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I am the eldest son of a numerous family, noble | 4ungeon, they could not take from the eternal sep. th 

in birth, and eminent for wealth. My brothers are | ses the sweet face of the Universal Nature ; they re 
a vigorous and comely race, my sisters are more Sew not bar me from commune with the voices of _w 
beautiful than dreams. By what fatality was it the mighty Dead. Earth opened to me her my. he 
that I alone was thrust into this glorious world dis- vels, and the volumes of the wise their stores, | da 
torted, and dwarf-like, and hideous,—my limbs a |"€44, I mused, I examined, I descended into th rid 
mockery, my countenance a horror, myself ablack- deep wells of Truth, and mirrored in my soul ty Hal 
ness on the surface of creation, a discord in the | holiness of her divine beauty. The past lay befor see 
harmony of nature, a living misery, an animated | ™* like a scroll; the mysteries of this breathin lon 
curse? [am shut out from the aims and objects of | world rose from the present like clouds ; even¢ an 
my race ; with the deepest sources of affection in| the dark future, experience shadowed forth some. do 
my heart, [am doomed to find no living thing on | thing of a token and a Sign ; and over the Wonders her 
which to pour them. Love !—out upon the word, | of the world, I hung the intoxicating and mingled nig 
Lam its very loathing and abhorrence : friendship | spells of poesy and of knowledge. But I could not WC. 
turns from me in disgust ; pity beholds me, and | Without a struggle live in a world of love, and bie the 
withers to aversion. Wheresoever I wander, I am | the only thing doomed to hatred. “I will travel’ MM gua 
encompassed with hatred as with an atmosphere. | said I, “to other quarters of the globe. All eartli ceul 
Whatever I attempt, I am in the impassable circle | tribe have not the proud stamp of angels andd ae 


of a dreadful and accursed doom. Ambition, plea- | 
sure, philanthropy, fame, the common blessing of | 
social intercourse, are all as other circles, which | 
mine can touch but in one point, and that point is| 
torture. Ihave knowledge to which the wisdom | 
of ordinary sages is as dust to gold; I have ener- 
gies to which relaxation is pain; I have benev 
lence which sheds itself in charity and love over a | 
worm! For what, merciful God !—for what are 
these blessings of nature or of learning? The| 
instant I employ them, I must enter among men: | 
the moment [enter among men, my being black- | 
ens into an agony. Laughter grins upon me ; 
terror dogs my steps; I exist upon poisons, and my | 
nourishment is scorn ! 


Atmy birth the nurse refused me suck ; 
mother saw me and became delirious ; my father 
ordered that I should be stifled as a monster. The | 
physicians saved my life—accursed be they for the | 
act! One woman—she was old and childless— 
took compassion upon me ; she reared and fed me. 
I grew up—I asked for something to love; [loved 
every thing ; the common earth, the fresh grass, 
the living insect, the household brute ; from the 
dead stone I trod on, to the sublime countenance of 
man, made to behold the starsand to scorn me; from 
the noblest thing to the prettiest, the fairest to the 
foulest, Jlovedthem all! I knelt to my mother, 
and besought her to love me; she shuddered. I 
fled to my father, and he spurned me! The low- 
est minion of the human race that had its limbs 
shapen and its countenance formed, refused to con- 
sort with me ; the very dog (I only dared to seek 
out one that seemed more rugged and hideous than 
its fellows,) the very dog dreaded me, and slunk 
away! I grew up lonely and wretched ; I was 
like the reptile whose prison is the stone’s heart, 
immured in the eternal penthouse ofa solitude to| 
which the breath of fellowship never came ; girded 
with a wall of barrenness, and flint, and doomed to 
vegetate and batten on my own suffocating and poi- 
soned meditations. But while this was my heart's 


my | 











o-| Upon my distorted head, and to bless me. “ Bi 


| women, and I paused to listen. They spoked 








gods, and amongst its infinite variety I may find: 
being who will not sickenat myself.” I took leaw 
of the only one who had not loathed me, the w 
man who had given me food, and reared me upt 
life. She had now become imbecile, and dotiy 
and blind ; so she did not disdain to lay her hal 


better,” she said, even as she blessed me andi 
despite of her dotage, “ better that you had pe 
ished in the womb!” And I laughed with a lai 
laugh when heard her, and rushed from the how, 

One evening, in my wanderings, as J issued fre 
a wood, I came abruptly upon the house of avi 
lage priest. Around it, from a thick and lofty feu 
of shrubs which the twilight of summer bathed 
dew, the honey-suckle, and the sweet brier, a! 
wild rose sent forth those gifts of fragrance andét 
light which were not denied even unto me. Ail 
walked slowly behind the hedge, I heard vows 
on the opposite side; they were the voicesé 


love, and of the qualities which should create it 


‘‘ No,’’said one, and the words, couched in alti 
of music, thrilled to my heart; “ no, it is not bedly 
which I require in a lover; it is the mind whit 
can command others, and the passion which would 
bow that mind untome, Task for genius and affec: 
tion. Task for nothing else.” 


But,” said the other voice, “you could 0 
love a monster in person, even if he were a mitt 
cle of intellect and of love !” 

“T could,” answered the first speaker, fervently; 
“ if] know my own heart, I could. You remem 
ber the fable of a girl whom a monster loved! ! 
could have loved that monster.”’ 

And with these words they passed from my het" 
ing ; but I stole round, and through a small crevit# 
in the fence, beheld the face and form of the spea* 
er, whose words had opened, as it were, & glimps 
of Heaven to my heart. Her eyes were soft, 
deep ; her hair parting from her girlish, and smo 
brow, was of the hue of gold; her aspect was pe 
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_ wood that bordered her house ; I made my home 
, with the wild fox in the cavern, and the shade ; the 


rium—and at evening I wandered forth, to watch 
’ seen, to listen to her voice ; orthrough the long and 


Jone night to lie beneath the shadow of the house, 
~ and fix my soul, watchful asa _ star, upon the win- 













f guage of passion, or the liquid melodies of verse, 


ern savage had ever bodied forth; I told her that I 


smune with her in the deep nights of summer, and 
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sive and melancholy ; and over the delicate and 
transparent paleness of her cheek, hung the wan- 


ness, but also the eloquence of thought. To other) 
’ 


eyes she might not have been beautiful, to mine, 
her face was an a@mgel’s. Oh! lovelier far than 
the visions of the Carian, or the shapes that floated 
before the eyes of the daughters of Delos, is the 
countenance of one that bringeth to the dark breast 
the firstglimmerings of Hope! From that hour my 
resolution was taken; I concealed myself in the 


day-light passed in dreams, and passionate deli- 


aafr off her footsteps ; or creep through the copse, un- 


dows of the chamber where she slept. I strewed 
her walks with the leaves of poetry, and at mid- 
night I made the air audible with the breath of mu- 
sic. In my writings and my songs, whatever in 
the smooth accents of praise, or the burning lan- 


could awaken her fancy or excite her interest, I 
attempted. Cursesonthe attempt! May the hand 
wither !—may the brain burn! May the heart 
shrivel, and parch like a leaf that a flame devours— 
rom which the cravings of my ghastly and unnatu- 
rallove found a channel, or an aid! Itold her in 
my verses,in my letters, that I had overheard her 
onfession. I told her that I was more hideous 
han the demons which the imagination of a North- 


as a thing which the day-light loathed to look 
upon; but I told her also, that I adored her: and I 
breathed both my story and my love inthe numbers 
of song, and sung them to the silver chords of my 
ute, with a voice which belied my form, and was 
not out of harmony with nature. She answered 
me, and her answer filled the air, that had hitherto 
been tome a breathing torture, with enchantment 
mM rapture. She repeated, that beauty was as 
nothing in her estimation—that to her all loveliness 
sinthe soul. She told me that one who wrote 

I wrote, who felt as I felt, could not be loathsome 
nhereyes. She told me that she could love me, 
¢my form even more monstrous than I had por- 
rayed it. Fool '~—miserable fool that I was, to be- 
eveher! So then, shrouded among the trees, and 
pped from head to foot in a mantle, and safe in 

? oath which I had bound her not to seek to pene- 
ale my secret, or to behold my form before the 
our I myself should appoint, arrived—I held com- 


neath the unconscious stars; and while I un- 
olled to her earnest spirit the marvels of the mys- 
#¢ world, and the glories of wisdom, I mingled 

“A my instruction the pathos and the passion of 

ove! 

“Go,” said she one night as we conferred to- 
nei, and through the matted trees I saw, though 
beheld me not, that her cheek blushed as she 

+ “ Go, and win from others the wonder you 
“’e won from me. Go, pour forth your knowl- 


which makes man immortal, and then come 


*« Swear it!” cried If. 

“T swear!” she said; and as she spoke the 
moonlight streamed upon her face, flushed as it was 
with the ardor of the moment and the strangeness 
pof the scene; her eye burnt with a steady and deep 
fire—her lip was firm, and her figure, round which 
the light fell like the glory of ahalo, seemed instinct 
and swelling, as it were, with the determinate ener- 
gy ofthesoul. Igazed, and my heartleaped within 
me ; I answered not, but Istole silently away: for 
months she heard of me no more. 

I fled to a lonely and far spot: I surrounded my- 

self once more with books. I explored once more 
the arcana of science ; I ransacked once more the 
starry regions of poetry ; and then upon the mute 
page I poured the thoughts and the treasures which 
[had stored within me! I sent the product, with- 
out a name, upon the world; the world received it; 
approved it; and it became fame. Philosophers 
bowed in wonder before my discovories; the pale 
student in cell and cloister, pored over the mines of 
learning which I had dragged into day ; the mai- 
dens in their bowers b'ushed and sighed, as they 
drank in the burning pathos of my verse. The old 
and the young, all sects and all countries, united in 
applause and enthusiasm for the unknown being 
who held, as they averred, the Genii of wisdom 
and the Spirits of verse in mighty and wizard spells, 
which few had ever won, and none had ever blend- 
ed before. | 
I returned to her, I sought a meeting under the 
same mystery and conditions of old ; I proved my- 
self that unknown whose fame filled all ears, and 
occupied all tongues. Her heart had foreboded it 
already ! I claimed my reward ! And in the 
depth and deadness of night, when not a star crept 
through the curtain of cloud and gloom—when not 
a gleam struggled against the blackness—not a 
breath stirred the heavy torpor around us—that re- 
ward was yielded. The dense woods ant the 
eternal hills were the sole witness of our bridal ; 
and girt with darkness as with a robe, she leant 
upon my bosom, and shuddered not at the place of 
her repose ! 
Thus only we met; but for months we did meet, 
and I was blessed. At last, the fruit of our omin- 
ous love could no longer be concealed. It became 
necessary, either that I should fly with her, or wed 
her with the rites and ceremonies of man, as I had 
done amidst the more sacred solemnities of nature. 
In either case, disclosure was imperious and una- 
voidable ; I took therefore that which gratitude or- 
dained. Beguiled by her assurances, touched by 
her trust and tenderness, maddened by her tears 


duped by my own heart, I agreed to meet her, and 


for the first time openly reveal myself at the foot 
of the altar ! 
The appointed day came. At our mutual wish, 


only two witnesses were present, beside the priest 
and the aged and broken-hearted father, who con- 
sented solely to our singular marriage because 
mystery was less terribletohimthandisgrace. She 
had prepared them too see a distorted and fearful 
abortion,—but, ha! ha! ha!—she had not prepared 
them to see me! I entered : all eyes, but her’s were 
turned to me—an unanimous cry was uttered— 

priest involuntarily closed the book, and mutte 

the exorcism fora fiend—the father covered his face 








» and claim me, I will be yours!” 
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with his hands, and sunk upon the ground—the oth- 
er witnesses—ha! ha! ha! (it was rare mirth)— 
rushed screaming fromthe chapel! It was twilight, 
the tapers burned dim and faint; I approached my 
bride, who, trembling and weeping beneath her 
long veil, had not dared to look at me. “ Behold 
me ,” said I, “my bride, my beloved !—behold 
thy husband :”’ Iraised her veil, she saw my coun- 
tenance glare full upon her, uttered one shriek, 
and fell senseless on the floor. I raised her not, I 
stirred not, I spoke not. I saw my doom was 
fixed, my curse complete ; and my heart lay mute, 
and cold, and dead within me, like a stone. Oth- 
ers entered, they bore away the bride. By little 
and little, the crowd assembled, to gaze upon the 
monster in mingled derision and dread ; then I re- 
collected myself and arose. I scattered them in ter- 
ror before me, and uttering a single and piercing 
cry, I rushed forth, and hid myself in the wood, 
where I remained for a length of time. 


But at night, at the hour in which I had been ac- 
customed to meet her, I stole forth again. I ap- 
proached the house, I climbed the wall, I entered 
the window ; I was in her chamber. All was still 
and solitary ; Isaw not a living thing there; but 
the lights burned bright and clear. I drew near to 
the bed; I beheld a figure stretched upon it, a 
taper at the feet, and a taper at the head, so there 
was plenty of light for me to see my bride. She 
was acorpse : I did not speak, nor faint, nor groan ; 
but I laughed aloud. Verily itis a glorious inirth, 
to behold the only thing one loves stiff, and white, 
and shrunken, and food for the red, playful, creep- 
ing worm. I raised my eyesand saw upon a table 
near the bed, something covered with a black 
cloth. I lifted the cloth, andbeheld—ha! ha! ha! 
by the foul fiend, a dead, but beautiful likeness of 
myself. A little infant monster. The ghastly 
mouth, and the laidley features, and the delicate, 
green, corpse-like hue, and the black shaggy hair, 
and the horrible limbs, and the unnatural shape, 
there—ha! ha! there they were, my wife and my 
child. [took them bothin my arms, I hurried from 
the house, I carried them into the wood. I con- 
cealed them in a cavern, I watched over them, and 
lay beside them, and played with the worms that 
played with them—ha! ha! ha! it was a jovial 
time that, in the old cavern. 


And so when they were all gone but the bones, 
I buried them quietly and took my way to my home. 
My father was dead, and my brothers hoped that I 
was deadalso. But I turned them out of the house, 
and took possession of the titles and the wealth. 
And then I went to see the doting old woman who 
had nursed me ; and they showed me where she 
slept, a little green mound in the church-yard, and 
I wept—Oh, so bitterly. I never shed a tear for 
my wife—or—ha ! ha! ha!—for my beautiful child ! 


And so 1 lived happily enough for a short time ; 
but at last they discovered that I was the unknown 
philosopher; the divine poet whom the world rung 
of. And the crowd came, and thé mob beset me, 
and my rooms were filled with eyes, large, staring 
eyes, all surveying me from head to foot, and peals 

laughter and shrieks wandered about the air, 
like disembodied and damned spirits——and I was 


——————, 


Moral Dress of a Lady. 

First, whether lady or damsel, she ought to have 
black shoes, to indicate simplicity; which teach, 
ladies they ought to walk untainted by pride : the 
lady, of whatever sphere of life, ought to wear blac} 
and white garters, which denote her firm intentio, 
to persevere in virtue, as white and black neye, 
change naturally. After these things the petticog 
ought to be white, to denote the honesty and cha. 
tity that ought to be in a woman ; and the apro 
should be crimson, as the symbol of good thougi 
direeted towards God. Lastly, the robe for a title 
lady should be gold cloth, which represents a go 
deportment, for as gold pleases the sight of nog 
people, so the good deportment of & lady is th 
cause of her pleasing. Here we have garmeny 
portraying a perfect moral, but will our age find 
them gallant enough, will they not inspire o 
belles with alarm? ina word, will Fashion ever 
dare io present them with dresses that will surround 
them with such severe virtues? This is what we 
venture to affirm; we always boast of the good 
qualities of our fathers, yet we never try to imitate 
them.—The Language of Flowers. 

—_— —— 
Strong Excitement. 

Srroneé excitements have an unfavorable efied 
upon the nerves of young children. We know 
this to be the case with ourselves, but are apt to fe 
get that things which are common to us, may 
new and striking to them. A child was ona ce 
tain evening carried into a large room brillianiy 
lighted, and filled with company. He gazed arowl 
with an expression of admiration and delight 
unmixed with perplexity ; the latter, however, sou 
vanished, and he laughed and shouted with grea 
glee; and as he saw that he was observed, exerti 
himself still farther to be amusing. He was tia 
carried into a rcom where was music and dancitf; 
this was entirely new, and he was agitated will! 
variety of emotions, fear, wonder, admiration al 
joy seemed to prevail by turns. As the scene * 
came familiar, he again enjoyed it without anymr 
ture of unpleasant feelings. 

But the effect of these excitements was apparel, 
when he was taken to his bed-room, his face ¥# 
flushed as in a fever, his nervous system disturb 
and his sleep was interrupted by screams. It 
had witnessed scenes as new and almost as straif? 
as to us would be the apparition of adance of faines 
at moonlight. His imagination had made 4p 
erful effort to grasp and comprehend what his 
ses had discovered. He knew not who or whi! 
were the beings and the sounds which had thus 4P 
peared in places usually so quiet; and the stranj? 
motions of these beings, must also have grt#!) 
increased the wonder. 


—_—_—_—_—_——_— 

A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beat 
ty and of aggravating a fault; and though such ’ 
treatment of an author naturally produces indig 

tion in the mind of an understanding reader, it has 
however, its effect among the generality of those 
whose hands it falls into, the rabble of maki 
being very apt to think that every thing which’ 
laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculow " 
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ORIGINAL. 


Mac Eagh’s Revenge. 


Harp ye the sea-mew’s boding shriek, 
Ring wildly round the gray old tower? 
Heard ye the spirits’ fatal scream, 

That on the storm the night air scour? 
Hoarsely roared the surge around, 
Wildly rolled the thunder’s sound— 
While the high and beetling rock 
Quivers with the tempest’s shock. 


Upon that crag’s indented side, 

That frowns o’er the ocean wave, 

Hang, on a ladder rudely tied, 

Four stalwart hearts, and brave ; 

Who've deeply sworn, ere morning light 
Shall beam in glory on their sight, 

The cup of vengeance shall be fill’d, 

Or their proud hearts in death be still’d. 


For ancient, deadly feud, held sway 
’Twixt Ardenvohr and Loch Achray: 

And each were sworn, to death to stand 
With lance and buckler, bow and brand. 
But late, Achray’s dark glen had seen 

The glint of shield and helmet sheen; 
Her heath-clad mountains towering high, 
Had echoed back the stern death cry, 
When fierce Diarmid’s swords had drunk 
Mac Eagh’s blood, who ’neath them sunk. 
Six only lived, of all that clan ; 

One—an infirm and aged man, 

And one a child unfit for war: 

The four brave souls, who on the scaur 
Their lives expose, alone remain 
Diarmid’s swelling pride to tame. 

Sull silently they onward go, 

‘Midst blasts of mingled sleet and snow, 
That eddied round the echoing rock : 
None might withstand the fearful shock 
Save mountaineer, whose steps so true, 


Had climbed the steeps of Ben Venu. 


That night, safe slept in sea-girt walls, 
The hope of Ardenvohr’s proud halls. 
Two lovely babes, the pride and boast 
Of him who ruled Ardenvohr’s host; 
Loud on the morn was heard the cry, 


When stretched in death those infant’s lie. 


Up, comrades, up! remember Eagh, 
On, now—the ascent is won— 

Sons of Diarmid, death is near— 

Your thread of life is spun. 

More wildly dashed the crested surge, 
Louder the thunder roared,—your dirge 
They seemed, Diarmid’s sons: no more 
Shall those old walls, so gay before, 
Fling back the jocund laugh and shout, 
Or ring with childish mirth. 

Ardenvohr’s hall is desolate, 

Her festive board and hearth, 

Long shall Mac Eagh’s vengeance be 
A subject for her minstrelsy : 
Long shall her serfs and vassals list, 


Wyoming. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Txov com’st,in beauty, on my gaze at last, 

“On Susquehannah’s side, fair W roming !? 

Image of many a dream, in hours long past, 

When life was in its bud and blossoming, 

And waters, gushing from the fountain spring 

Of pure enthusiast thought, dinim’d my young eyes, 

As by the poet borne, on unseen wing, 

I breathed, in fancy, ’neath thy cloudless skies, 
The Summer’s air, and heard her echoed harmonies. 


I then but dreamed: thou art before me now, 

In life, a vision of the brain no more. 

I’ve stood upon the wooded mountain’s brew, 

That beetles high thy lovely valley o’er; 

And now, where winds thy river’s greenest shore, 

Within a bower of sycamores am laid; 

And winds, as soft and sweet as ever bore 

The fragrance of wild flowers thro’ sun and shade, 
Are singing in the trees, whose low boughs press my 

ead. 


Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even of Campbell’s pen hath pictured: he 
Had woven, had he gazed one sunny hour 
pen thy smiling vale, its scenery 
ith more of truth, and made each rock and tree 
Known like old friends, and greeted from afar: 
And there are tales of sad reality, 
In the dark legends of thy border war, 
With woes of deeper tint than his own Gertrude’s are. 


But where are they, the beings of the mind, 

The bard’s creations, moulded not of clay, 

Hearts to strange bliss and suffering assigned— 

beer . e, Albert, Waldegrave—-where are 
they 

We need not ask. The people of to-day 

Appear good, honest, quiet men enough, 

Axd hospitable too—for ready pay,— 

With ananners like their roads, a little rough, . 

And hands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, 

though tough. 


Judge Hallenbach, who keeps the toll-bridge gate, 
And the town records, is the Albert now 
Of Wyoming: like him, in church and state, 
Her Doric column; and upon his brow 
The thin hairs, white with seventy winters’ snow, 
Look patriarchal. Waldegrave’twere vain 
To point out here, unlessin yon scare-crow, 
That stands full-uniformed upon the plain, 
To frighten flocks of crows and black-birds from the 
grain. 


For he would look particularly droll 
In his “ Iberian boot” and ‘* Spanish plume,” 
And be the wonder of each Christian soul, 
As of the birds that scare-crow and his broom. 
But Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom, 
Hath many a model here,—for Woman’s eye, 
In court or cottage, wheresoe’er her home 
Hath a heart-spell too holy and too high 
To be o’er-praised even by her worshipper—Poesy. 


There’s one in the next field—of sweet sixteen— 
Singing and summoning thoughts of beauty born 
In heaven—with her jacket of light green, 

‘* Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn,’’ 
Without a shoe or stocking,—hoeing corn. 
Whether, like Gertrude, she oft wanders there, 
With Shakspeare’s volume in her bosom borne, 

I think isdoubtful. Of the poet-player 
The maiden knows no more than Cobbet or Voltaire. 


There isa woman, widow, gray, and old, 

Who tells you where the foot of Battle stept 

Upon their day of massacre. She told 

Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept, 
Whereon her father and five bro slept (brave, 
ShroudJess, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the 
When all the land a funeral mourning kept, — 
And there, wild laurels planted onthe grave 





Your inroad, ‘ Children of the Mist.’ 3. w. 


By Nature’s hand, in air their pale redblossoins wave. 
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AS SUNG BY MISS WATSON. 


Presented by Mr. Watson. 


Arranged and Composed by Addison. e 
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many a distant foreign land, 
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have tried, and sung, 


my saraband ; 
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Now safe return’d, of wandering tired 
No more my little home I’ll leave, 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen, 
Shall wear away the winter’s eve, 

O, I have wander’d, etc. etc.etc. 
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The Owl. 

Ay indiscreet friend, says the proverb, is more 
dangerous than the naked sword of an enemy ; and, 
truly, there is nothing more fatal than the act of a 
misjudging ally, which, like a mistake in medicine, 
is apt to kill the unhappy patient it was intended 
to cure. 

This lesson was taught, in a remarkable manner, 
to the innocent Zerlina, a peasant; to conceive 
which, you must suppose her to have gone, by per- 
mission, intothe garden of the Countess of Marizzo, 
near the Arno, one beautiful morning of June. It 
was a spacious pleasure ground, excellently dis- 
posed, and adorned with the choicest specimens of 
shrubs and trees, being bounded, on all sides by 
hedge-rows of laurels and myrtles, and such sombre 
evergreens, and inthe midst was a pretty verdant 
lawn, with a sun-dial. The numberless plants that 
belong to that bountiful season were then in full 
flower, and the delicate fragrance of the orange 
blossoms perfumed the universal air. ‘The thrushes 
were singing, merrily, in the copses; and the bees, 
that cannot stir without music, made a joyous hum- 
ming with their wings. All things were vigorous 
and cheerful, except one,—a poor owl, that had 
been hurt by a bolt from a cross-bow, and so had 
been unable, by day-light, to regain its accustomed 
hermitage, but sheltered itself under a row of lau- 
rel trees and hollies, that afforded a delicious sha- 
dow in the noon-tide sun. There, shunning and 
shunned by all, as itis the lot of the unfortunate, 
he languished over his wound, till a flight of pert 
sparrows espying him, he was soon forced to en- 
dure a thousand twittings, as well as buffets, from 
that insolent race. The noise of these chatterers 
attracting the attention of Zerlina, she crossed 
over to the spot, and, lo! there crouched the poor 
.owildered owl, blinking with his large bedazzled 
eyes, and nodding as if with giddiness from his 
buffetings, and the blaze of unusual light. The 
tender girl, being very gentle and compassionate 
by nature, was no way repelled by its ugliness, but 
thinking only of its sufferings, took up the feather- 
ed wretch in her arms, and endeavored to revive it, 
by placing iton herbosom. There, nursing it with 
an abundance of pity and concern, she carried it 
to the grass plat, and, being ignorant of its habits, 
laid out the poor, drooping bird, as her own lively 
spirits prompted her, in the glowing sunshine ; for 
she felt in her own heart, at that moment, the kind 
and cheerful influence of the genial sun. Then, 
withdrawing a little way, and leaning against the 
dial, she awaited the grateful change, which she 
hoped to behold in the creature’s looks ; whereas, 
the tormented owl, being grievously dazzled, and 
annoyed more than ever, hopped off again with 
many piteous efforts, to the shady evergreens. 
Notwithstanding, believing that this shyness was 
only because of its natural wildness, or fear, she 
brought it back again to the lawn, and then, run- 
ning into the house for some crumbs to feed it with, 
the poor old owl, in the meantime, crawled partly 
back, as before, to its friendly shelter of holly. 

The simple girl found it, therefore, with much 
wonder, again retiring towards those gloomy bush- 
es. Why, what a wilful creature is this, thought 
she, that is so loth to be comforted. No sooner 
have | placed it in the warm, cheerful sunshine, 


et 
Sas 


which enlivens all its fellow birds to chirp and Sing, 
than it goes back, and mopes under the most dis. 
/mal corners. I have known many human persons 


‘to have those peevish fits, and to reject kindness as 


perversely ;—but who would look for such unnaty. 
ral humors in a simple bird?) Wherewith, taking 
the monkish fowl] from its dull leafy cloisters, she 
disposed him once more on the sunny lawn, where 
it made still fresh attempts to get away from the 
over-painful radiance, but was now become too fee. 
ble and ill toremove. Zerlina, therefore, began to 








believe that it was reconciled to its situation; but 
she had hardly cherished this fancy, when a dismal 
film came suddenly over its large round eyes, and 
then, falling over upon its back, after one or two 
slow gasps of its beak, and a few twitches of its 
paged claws, the poor martyr of kindness expired 
before her sight. It cost her a few tears to witness 
the tragical issue of her endeavors; but she was 
sttll more grieved, afterwards, when she was told 
of the cruelty of her unskilful treatment; and the 
poor owl, with its melancholy death, were the fre- 
quent subject of her meditations. 

In the year after this occurrence, it happened 
that the Countess of Marizzo was in want of a 
young female attendant, and, being much struck 
with the modesty and lively temper of Zerlina, she 
requested her parents to let her live with her. The 
poor people, having a numerous family to provide 
for, agreed very cheerfully to the proposal, and 
Zerlina was carried by her benefactress to Rome. 
Her good conduct confirming the prepossessions 
of the Countess, the latter showed her many marks 
of favor and regard, not only furnishing her hané- 
somely with apparel, but taking her as a compat 
ion, on her visits, to the most rich and noble fami- 
lies, so that Zerlina was thus introduced to much 
gaiety and splendor. Her heart, notwithstanding, 





ached oftentimes under her silken dresses, for, in 
spite of the favor of the Countess, she met with 
many slights from the proud and wealthy, on a 
count of her humble origin, as well as much envy 
and malice from persons of her own condition. 
She fell, therefore, intoa deep melancholy, and 
being interrogated by the Countess, she declared 
that she pined for her former humb!e, but happy 
estate; and begged, with all humility, that she 
might return to her native village. The Countess 
being much surprised, as well as grieved, at this 
confession, inquired if she had ever given her caus 
to repent of her protection; to which Zerlinar 
plied with many grateful tears, but still avowi§ 
the ardor of her wishes. “Let me return,” said 
she, “to my homely life,—this oppressive splendot 
dazzles and bewilders me. I feel, by a thousand 
humiliating misgivings and disgraces, that it 8 
foreign to my nature; my defects of birth and mat 
ners making me shrink continually within myself 
whilst those who were born for its blaze, perce!v®, 
readily, that I belong to an obscure race, and taunt 
me with jests and indignities for intruding on thet 
sphere. Those also, who should be my equals, 
are quite as bitter against me for overstepping the!” 
station, so that my life is, thus, a round of perpe# 
al mortifications and uneasiness. Pray, therefore, 
absolve me of ingratitude, if I long to return to ™Y 
native and proper shades, with their appo!” 





habits, Iam dying, like the poor owl, for lack of 
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ORIGIN OF BALLOONS, &c. 
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my natural obscurity.” The curiosity of the Coun- 
tess being awakened by the last expression, Zerlina 
related to her the story of that unfortunate bird, and 
applied it, with a very touching commentary, to her 
own condition; so that the Countess was affected 
even to the shedding of tears. She immediately 
comprehended the moral, and carrying back Zer- 
lina to her native village, she bestowed her future 
favor so judiciously, that instead of being a mis- 
fortune, it secured the complete happiness of the 


pretty peasant. 
2 _ 
Origin of Balloons. 

Waar engaged the Messieurs Montgolfier in the 
research that led to the discovery of balloons, was 
the desire of inventing some engine, for the siege 
of Gibraltar, more effectual than floating batteries. 
This inclination, vague as it was in itself, inspired 
by their natural industry, and the interested motive 
of filling up their hours of leisure from their manu- 
factory, encouraged them to persevere, and not to 
be discouraged by many ineffectual attempts. At 
length they succeeded in forming a balloon. An 
experiment of Boyle, on the comparative weights 











of diferent kinds of air, suggested the first hint,— 

and the trial gave earnest of their success. It is’ 

much the same with celebrated discoveries as with | 
aillustrious family, —we are desirous of collecting | 
the most trifling details of their origin. 

Apiece of silk, which Messieurs Montgolfier in- 
tended as linings for their clothes, appeared to them | 
better adapted to physical experiments. By the 
assistance of a few seams, the silk soon took the | 
form, more or less exact, of a globe. They found | 
amode of introducing forty cubic feet of air; the | 
balloon escaped from their hands, and rose to the | 
ceiling of the apartment. The joy of Archimedes, | 
atsolving his famous problem, could not have ex- 
ceeded that of our two natural philosophers. They | 
hastened to grasp their machine, and let it loose in 
the garden, where it rose beyond thirty feet. Hav- 
ing improved upon their first success by new ex- 
pefiments, they constructed the grand machine, 
which was elevated on the 5th of June, 1783. The 
globe was thirty-five feet in diameter, It was made 
of cloth, cased in oiled paper. They procured the 
gas with which it was filled, by a very simple and 
cheap process,—namely : burning moist straw, and 
different animal substances, as wool, and other 
greasy materials, more or less inflammable. This 
smoke, left to itself, raised the balloon out of sight, 
andto an elevation, calculated by some at three 
thousand feet,—by others, at six thousand. It de- 

scended again, ten minutes after, from the loss of 
£48 which it enclosed. According to the calcula- 
ton of Messieurs Montgolfier, the globe occupied 
the space of a volume of air of two thousand one 
hundred and fifty-six pounds in weight. 
eee 
Hypocrisy. 

Many persons make a wonderful display of 
good will when you eall on them; urge you to visit 
them often, and chide you for a long absence; 
when, at the same time, they are wishing you off, 
and will indulge in invidious remarks so soon as 
you are gone. There are many more of this class 
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ORIGINAL. 


Love’s Captive. 
By C. Da Ponte. 


Tue captive, in his gloomy cell 

Will hear, “ the sun is shining bright ;” 
What heeds he of its magic spell ? 

He is not wakened by its light— 
Within his dark and dreary room 

Day finds and leaves him in his gloom. 


So when my heart was once bequeathed, 
Placed on a shrine I dared not tell, 
What heeded I the sounds that breathed 
From lips I loved, alas! too well, 

Too well? yes, far too Well: each breath 
That breathed another’s name was death! 


Death! yes, the worst of deaths to me— 
I could not live to see her smile 

Upon another—could not see 

Those sweet eyes beam on others, while 
I felt that from those eyes so bright 

I never more should drink delight. 


Thus am I captive, worse than slave ; 
The slave may have his senses free ; 
But oh, I know not what can save 
My soul from its idolatry. 

I know not what can rend apart 

The fetters thatenchain my heart. 


I know to love her now is shame— 

Yet let the world condemn, deride, 

Still do I doat upon her name ! 

I love her, weal or woe betide— 

Ilove her! grant, great heaven, but this, 
That dying, I may feel her kiss. 


New York, September, 1835. 














The Rose. 


Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 
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Woman’s Hand. 

There is scarcely in the whole scope of our en- 
joyment—(it is a bold assertion—but ob, how true !) 
a sensation more delightful than that arising from 
the warm touch of a woman’s hand. Its very deli- 
cacy and weakness, as it glides into a more strong 
and manly grasp, is a fit emblem of the just confi- 
dence the heart is so desirous to bestow upon its 
destined protector. And whilst the nerves thrill 
over the soft fingers and the electricity of passion is 
firing every vein—whilst a spirit richer and more 
refined than thought itself, flutters in the bosom— 
how the heart seems striving to expand itself into 
that unutterable ecstacy of being, so seldom felt, so 
impossible to be described. 

The above beautiful extract will undoubtedly 
awaken reminiscences with every male reader. 
The caption addressed itself to our attention. We 
can speak for one, of the warm touch of a woman’s 
hand—and though many years have passed since 
those thrilling feelings were enjoyed from such a 
contact, yet do they live in our memory as sensa- 
tions of yesterday. The writer talks of the “ elec- 
tricity of passion”—alas, he does even less than 

justice to the sensation; for ourselves, we can say 
that there was in our youthful veins, a very lava 
current of passion, as our boyish ears tingled to the 
hand of the mistress of our school. 
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A Kerry Schoolhmaster. 

“ Here by’s (boys), shake a grain of straw along 
the wall for the little girls to sit on—throw your 
turfs in the corner, and bring over my stool here 
close to the fire. I thought I'd tould you before, 
Felix, to bring a sod of turf every morning. Sit 
down, sit down, I say, on the floor with the rest, 
and get your lesson, and don’t let me see you neer 
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Women. 

How unjust we are to woman!—most men why 
really study, begin to study after the age whey 
women are married. But women cannot study 
after marriage. What do men know before t 
five? About as much as women before eighteen, 
Look to the opportunities and encouragement of 
men. Rivalry—conversation—clubs—lectures— 
learned associations—always living, talking, ang 
listening—and always inthe open air.—Look x 
the opportunities and encouragement of women~ 
most of them pass their lives almost, from neces. 
sity, in a room of perhaps twelve or fifteen fee, 
square; always surrounded by the same objects~ 
the same faces. ‘To embroider and work muslip~ 
to whip children and direct servants—nay ‘ to sue. 
kle fools and chronicle small beer,’ is not to be edy 
cated. And yet our young whipper-snappers 
affect to laugh at the understandings of women 
fools! Give women but half their opportunities, 
or a little of their encouragement, and they outstrip 
nineteen-twentieths of the men about them. 

















Generosity of the Lion. 


The Arabs tell some singularly superstition 
tales of the generosity of the lion. The following 
has been related to us, as a fact, by different pes 
ants; but I must confess that, like the generality 
of Arab tales, it partakes of the marvellous; yet 
perhaps, with a melange of fable, there may be 
some kind of foundation of truth. They say, tha 
when the lion seizes the cow of a peasant, he will 
permit the owner to carry away a portion, particy 
larly if he asks for it in the name of his mother, 
wife, or family, and takes it without showing any fur. 











Mind should mingle with mind, as much in the 










the fire all this blessed day. Now by’s, what are ' converse with different sexes, as with those of the 
youabout? Silence! A-b ab; b-a-g bag; Silence ! | same; it isa species of humiliation to a womand 
Jem Doherty, whip the door off the hinges and’ sense, to be treated with the whipped syllabub d 

























clap it on this row of sods—there now, borrow a 
bit of chalk from Kernaham, till I write a large 
hand copy. Hum, buz—ba, be, bi, bo, buz—Tony 
Flanaham, come over here. Arrah, why, but you 
come, sir, when I bid you? See, here, spell me 
this word—Con-stan-ti-no-ple. By’s, that’s the name 
of the grand Turk! See what it is to know navi- 
gation. I don’t suppose there’s a man in the barony, 
barring myself and the priest, who can tell you 
who Constantinople is !” 


Things I have never seen. 

I have never seen such hard times as the present 
in all my life.—l have never seen old maids deci- 
dedly opposed to matrimony.—I have never seen a 
pretty girl that did not know it.—I have never 
known a lawyer refuse a fee on account of his cli 
ent’s poverty.—I have never seen a woman that was 
tongue tied.—I have never seen rich men prefer 
marrying poor girls.—I have never seen but one 
lady use a bed wrench and pin to tighten her cor- 
sets.—I have never seen a woman die with the lock- 
jaw. 
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A woman’s love is like the plant which shows 
its strength the more it is trodden on. 
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flattery, for personal charms with the baby fond: 
ling, commonly misnamed gallantry, as it would 
have been for Jupiter to have taken ambrosia frot 
the hands of his cup bearer, through a quill. Whe 
man meets his fellow he treats him as he would 
wish to be used—the interests of fact, opinion, lit 
erature and the world, are discussed upon a footing 
of equality; wit is brightened by mutual corrusct- 
tion, and wisdom schooled from argument. ands 
sound expression of mutual opinion. 

But how is it that the sexes meet? The greatest 
trifler of our own sex is the most agreeable to the 
‘other; argument or a confliction of sentiment be- 
tween the two, isdeemed rudeness; a conversation 
upon scientific matters, subjects either of the pa 
ties to a charge of pedantry. The whole art of 
pleasing in the society of the fair, seems to be a 
knowledged by all, as consisting (in the 
gentleman’s phrase) in ‘ booing and booing.’ 
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Charity. 

If we were to consider extenuating circumsta™ 
ces in the conduct of our neighbors as much as We 
do in our own, our consciences would have less 
the sin of uncharitableness to bear. But we 4 
always disposed to impute the worst motives © 
those around us and reserve the best for ourselves 
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